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LE JUIF ERRANT. 


We have received a long letter from our Paris Corres- 
pondent on the subject of this new work of MM. Scribe 
and Halevy, which has just been produced with distinguished 
success at the Grand Opera. It shall appear in our next. 





— 





ALBONTI. 


Ovr Brussels Correspondent writes, that Marietta the 
matchless, Alboni the great, who has tarried at Brussels on 
her way to New York via London, has been driving the 
burghers of Belgium, the Flemings and Walloons, into 
ecstasies. Her Fides has created a furore (in spite of the 
Johanna fever so close at hand) ; and as for her Maria, in the 
Fille du Regiment, words cannot paint the enthusiasm of the 
inhabitants of the city and its adjacencies. 

After this can the unrivalled cantatrice, the admired of 
many and beloved of all—can she, we reiterate, can the comely 
thrush fly over the city of London without resting the sole of 
her foot upon the boards of one or other of the Italian Operas 
for a space ?—No—no—no—one thousand fois NO. 








MADAME PLEYEL. 


Tue “ Pleyel fever” has reached its periodical return. 
Six years ago it raged furiously, and now that the interval 
has elapsed, and that the great pianist has come back, six 
years younger, six times a better pianist than before (which 
was impossible, since she was then better than the best), and 
sixty times more disdainfully beautiful,—as the accomplished 
collaborateur, who signs himself ‘ Screech Owl (in French, 
“* Chat-huant”), of the accomplished editor of the Leader, 


who signs himself ‘Slingsby Lawrence” in the play, and 


“Vivian ” in the paper, pithily, and prettily, and pertinently, 
and properly has it,—sixty times more “ disdainfully beauti- 
ful” (which was impossible, since she was then beautifuller 
than the most beautiful),—now that she came back thus more 
than herself, in plainer terms more ‘than perfection, she has 
fanned the embers of the old flame into a blaze of uncontrolla. 
ble enthusiasm. In fine, the ‘ Pleyel fever” has reached its 
periodical return, and rages everywhere and furiously. De- 
lightful epidemic! Who would not willingly die of it ! 











THE ISLAND OF CALYPSO. 


(To the Editor of the Musical World.) 

S1r,—As you inserted in last week’s Musical World a let- 
ter from M. Hector Berlioz, which evidently aims at ascribing 
to me and Mrs. Sims Reeves only the ill success which at- 
tended the production of Mr. Loder’s “ Island of Calypso,” 
at the New Philharmonic Concert on the 14th of April, I 
trust that you will permit me to offer a few words in reply. 
The facts are briefly these:—I left London on Thursday 
Evening, the 8th of April. The concert was to take place 
the following Wednesday. Upto the moment J left town I 
had not received a single intimation of a rehearsal. On Sun- 
day morning, the 11th, a letter reached me at Brighton, 
stating that there would be a pianoforte rehearsal in the 
evening, at Miss Dolby’s residence in London, and an or- 
chestral one the following morning at twelve o'clock ; the 
rehearsal at Miss Dolby’s did not take place, no one attend- 
ing. The second I should have been present at had I not 
been withheld by indisposition, which also prevented my ap- 
pearance at Drury Lane Theatre on Monday evening, the 
12th. Of another rehearsal mentioned by M. Berlioz we 
heard nothing whatever; this, Sir, is my explanation. 

From the wording of M. Berlioz’ letter the public would 
be naturally led to believe that we were the only principal 
singers who did not attend the first rehearsal, whereas it is 
well known that all were absent. Any blame which we, in 
common with others, may merit, we are willing to bear ; but 
is it just to endeavour to throw the whole responsibility for 
the bad execution and ill success of Mr. Loder’s work upon 
our shoulders ? 

Were the fautes peu nombreuses which elicited a chorus of 
condemnation from the press committed by us only? Did 
our non-attendance at rehearsal make the band falter in the 
recitatives and songs of the other artists? Did it give un- 
steadiness to the choristers? M. Berlioz says that the only 
grave error was not committed by the orchestra, but with due 
deference I must observe that it appears to me a very grave 
error to perform a work from first to last without any suc- 
cessful attempt at accent or colouring, and this was certainly 
the case with the execution of Mr. Loder’s Calypso, and will 
be so, whenever.a conductor (however exalted his merits) 
consents to give a new, and bel ouvrage to the public, with 
only one full band rehearsal. 

I have the honour to be, Sir, 
Your obedient Servant, 
J. SIMS REEVES, 
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QUARTET ASSOCIATION, 

WE owe an apology to Messrs. Sainton, Cooper, Hill, and 
Piatti, for having neglected to notice the first performance of 
their new institution under the above name. The idea is a 
good one. The Muller party, and the Schuppanzigh party, 
and other parties on the Continent, have shown what per- 
fection can be realised by repeatedly practising together, 
more especially when all the four executants are good ones, 
Sainton, Cooper, Hill, and Piatti—Cooper, Sainton, Hill, 
and Piatti—are good ones, and no mistake; but always 
Sainton (with no disparagement of Cooper, and no idea of 
comparison, where both are so first-rate) would make them 
still better as a quatuor. 

Another proper notion is the introduction of a new work 
at every sitting. The resurrection of a Cherubini quartet 
was the first fruits of this,and the addition of one more illus- 
trious contributor to the repertory of chamber music. 

The first meeting took place at Willis’s Rooms, on Wed- 
nesday se’nday. The quartets were Cherubini’s in E flat, 
Mendelssohn’s in E flat (Op. 44), and Beethoven’s in E 
minor (Razumoffsky). There was also Sterndale Bennett’s 
new violoncello duet, for pianoforte and violoncello, per- 
formed by himself and Piatti. We have only to say, in the 
shape of criticism, that four long pieces are just one too 
many. In other respects the performance was well nigh 
perfect. The minuet and trio in Cherubini’s quartet was 
encored in a tumult of applause. 

As we intend to borrow from week to week largely, and 
without let, from Mr. Macfarren’s analytical programme of 
each concert,—a thing so instructive and interesting, as to 
claim support for the Quartet Association on its own account 
solo, were there no other attractions,—we shall leave criticism 
and opinion about the works performed, satisfied that our 
readers will not be dissatisfied. 

Meanwhile we congratulate Sainton, Cooper, Hill, Piatti, 
—Cooper, Sainton, Hill, Piattii—on this auspicious, com- 
mencement, wishing them heartily no end of prosperity. 

Madame Pleyel is to play at one of the sittings. At the 
second, a quartet by Macfarren willbe given. Sic transit pre- 
judice and timidity ; sic it, to Jericho, the bigoted opposition 
to English music and composers. Look at the two Philhar- 
monics. Who was not pleased to hear so well played, under 
Costa, the noble comic overture to Don Quixote, at the last 
concert given by the “ old’un?”’ Who, indeed! ‘‘ Name —” 
No, ’i faith, not we ! 








MUSICAL UNION. 

The second meeting took place on Tuesday, and Madame 
Pleyel, who was disabled by indisposition from coming for- 
ward at the previous concert, made her first appearance at 
Willis’s Rooms since 1846. This was not the only attraction. 
Herr Joseph Joachim, who as a boy obtained the reputation 
of one of the first violinists of the age, and whose talent was 
so warmly appreciated in England when he appeared under 
the auspices of Mendelssohn, also played for the first time 
in London since 1849. A more crowded and fashion- 
able audience was never assembled at the Musical Union, 
Every seat was filled, and extra chairs were placed for the 
accommodation of visitors. The programme was as follows :— 


Quartet (Posth.), D minor . . Schubert. 
Trio, D minor, Op. 49... . Mendelssohn, 
Quartet, in A, No.5, . : ; . Beethoven, 
Solo, Piano, “Les Plaintes de la jeune 

Fille” (Schubert) : i : - Liszt. 
Fantasia, sur des Motifs du Prophéte . Liszt. 








Schubert's quartet was a novelty. Tt belongs 40. what 
some of the exclusive proselytés of German mysie entitle the 
‘* esthetic school,” and in many respects bears a strong re- 
semblance to that wild speeies of composition of which 
Robert Schumann is the present representative. An attentive 
hearing to a very efficient performance, by Messrs. Joachim, 
Moralt, Oury, and Piatti, did not enable us to discover the 
beauties of which we had been pre-advised, and upon which 
Mr. Ella discourses so eloquently in his analytical programme. 
We were compelled to note a singular absence of fresh and 
spontaneous melody, a continual evidence of labour, re« 
markable obscurity in the details, and a vain effort to give an 
idea of depth and originality to the whole. The most suc 
cessful movement was the scherzo, but this, coming in un- 
favourable contrast with the trio, lost much of its effect. 
The last movement—the theme of which may be traced, in 
part, to the finale of Beethoven’s ‘‘ Razumoffsky” quartet, 
in E minor, and in part to the last movement of his violin 
duet, in A minor (dedicated to Kreutzer)—is Beethoven 
parodied and spoiled. How different the quartet in A, of the 
same master! Here the skill of the profound magician is 
combined with the fluent invention of the man of genius to 
produce a work perfect in all its parts, and new and interesting 
throughout. This was executed to admiration. Herr Joachim 
has not improved in mechanism, since his mechanism was 
faultless when he was last heard in London; but his style 
has gained in purity while preserving all its energy and fire. 
If the somewhat affected epithet of “ silvery” can be applied 
to the tone of a violinist, it may be appropriately applied to 
that of Herr Joachim. For neatness and, so to speak, 
chastity of execution, he is unsurpassed, Whether in pas- 
sages of legato or staccato bowing, whether in simple phrases, 
or in traits de bravoure, this delightful quality never fails him. 
His manner of playing, remarkable for warmth, variety of 
expression, happy contrast, and inyariable vigour, is never 
injured by extravagance or enfeebled by affectation. In short, 
Herr Joachim is a violinist of the first stamp, and may be 
fairly said to divide the championship of Germany with the 
incomparable Ernst, whom, nevertheless, he resembles in 
nothing but in those sterling and indispensable requisites 
which are the basis of all artistic excellence. It may be ob- 
served that Herr Joachim plays with thinner strings and a 
looser bow than the majority of violinists, the advantage of 
which innovation he has, doubtless, well calculated. Nothing 
could be more suggestive than his reading, and nothing better 
than his execution of both quartets. He suited himself with 
equal facility to the rugged phrases of Schubert, and to the 
clear and enchanting melodies of Beethoven, and charmed his 
audience in both. 

The trio of Mendelssohn, one of his finest inspirations, 
has rarely enjoyed the advantage of three such executants 
as Madame Pleyel, Herr Joachim, and Signor Piatti—each, 
in different styles, unrivalled. Madame Pleyel, like all 
players of genius, has a version of her own, which, in some 
instances, to the rigid disciplinarian, may seem heretical. 
She takes liberties with the tempi, and introduces “ new 
readings” as they are termed. The end of ail public per- 
formance, however, is to produce effect; and the effect 
ereated by the performance of Mendelssohn’s trio, on Tuesday, 
was perhaps never equalled since Mendelssohn himself per- 
formed it. Madame Pleyel has a quality possessed by few 
“ virtuosi” who attempt classical chamber music. _ She plays 
fairly, and does not, like many, perpetually drown the other 
instruments, in order that her own may be always prominent. 
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On the contrary—with her an accompaniment is an accom- 
paniment, anda soloa solo; In the solos for the pianoforte 
she adopts her own reading ; in the solos for the other instru- 
ments she follows her companions; and the result is a real 
trio for pianoforte, violin, and violoncello, and not a sonata 
for the piano, with accompaniments ad libitum for the rest, as 
is too frequently the case. 

The two solos introduced by Madame Pleyel placed her 

beyond the reach of competition as an executant of the bra- 
vura school, The first, a touching melody by Schubert, 
ornamented by Liszt in his most capricious manner, was 
rather sung than played; and the skill with which the air was 
preserved, amid the most perplexing and intricate bravura 
passages, never losing its simplicity and rhythmical clear- 
ness, showed, more than anything else, the command of the 
player over the instrument. The second solo was a mar- 
vellous display of executive force. The themes, upon which 
the fantasia is founded, are the chorus of peasants and the 
dance of the skaters—two of the most graphic melodies in 
the Prophéte. Upon these Liszt has lavished every difficulty 
which mechanical aptitude can by any possibility accomplish. 
The most elaborate, it is, at the same time, the most effective of 
all the fantasias of the king of fantasia makers. In the hands of 
any other player than Madame Pleyel, however, Dr. Johnson 
would probably have devoutly wished this fantasia, instead of 
being simply difficult, impossible; but, surmounted with such 
extraordinary ease, the fiercest opponent of the “ romantic” 
school must inevitably yield to the irresistible charm of the 
performer, and own himself delighted. To enter into a 
technical description would be time and space wasted, It is 
quite enough to say, in conclusion, that a more prodigious 
display of manual dexterity, toned down and adorned with 
so much elegance, lightness, and exquisite grace, was never 
heard. Madame Pleyel’s performance created the greatest 
enthusiasm, and her claim to be entitled the “‘ Queen of the 
piano” was triumphantly vindicated. She retired from the 
room amid reiterated plaudits. 

The Morning Herald, in its notice of the above concert, 
speaks thus eloquently of Madame Pleyel :—‘* Madame 
Pleyel, in the trio by Mendelssohn, played as only she can 
play. Since the composer himself was the exponent of this 
fine work, we have had no interpretation at all approaching 
that of yesterday in the qualities of grace and beauty—free- 


et 


CRUVELLI PAPERS. 
(Era,) 
Mote. Cruvetu, the heroine, has set the seal upon her 

name. Fidelio has stamped her an artist of the first class. 
She is fettered by no traditions, but takes truth, nature, and 
simplicity, for her guide ; she looks the youth who captivates 
the jailor’s daughter ; her quiet air of melancholy resignation 
is a study of itself, and, in her impassioned scenes, there is 
acting without exaggeration—traits of feeling ooze out of in- 
tense identification, not from design but the impulses of the 
moment, The diversity of her performance may be the result 
of consummate art, but we attribute it to something better— 
the immediate dictate of nature. Cruvelli also has the vocal 
qualities of a great artist—voice, taste, execution, style, ex- 
pression are combined to move her hearers. One specimen 
out of many on Thursday evening was the invocation to Hope, 
“O, tu la cui dolce possenza,” in which she threw the whole 
house into a tumult of enthusiasm. The young artiste that 
can do this without apparent effort, must be a mortal of no 
common order. 

(Sunday Times. ) 
The performance of Madlle. Cruvelli proved that she has 
made a great advance in her art since she last sung on these 
boards. All the dramatic colour and musical expression 
which renders Fidelio unapproachable by artistes of moderate 
ability were truthfully reflected in her personation. She 
seemed to have caught the inspiration of the composer, and 
to abandon herself to the enthusiasm of the scene. Through- 
out the entire performance she sang with wonderful force and 
certainty, and never failed making any of the points she 
attempted. In the great scene of the opera she acquitted 
herself so admirably as to elicit the hearty and unanimous 
applause of the audience. 

( Morning Post. ) 
Sofie Cruyelli’s personation of the heroine Fidelio lost none 
of that profound intelligence or impassioned energy which on 
former occasions proved her a kindred spirit to the immortal 
composer of the work. In Leonore Cruvelli achieved her 


greatest artistic triumph. Her execution of Beethoven's 


wonderful music places her, in our estimation, in an infinitely 
more lofty position than the finest performance imaginable of 
such characters as Norma, Rosina, Norina, or any other 
belonging to the modern operatic repertory could possibly 


dom and vigour. Madame Pleyel’s delivery of the scherzo do. Execution of any kind must be judged with reference to 


filled every one who heard it with amazement, so masterly 
was the finesse with which she treated it, so close the detail, 
so delicate the staccato, so poetical the effect! The concert 
terminated with a pair of solos by Liszt, in which this match- 
less player unfolded all those wonderful resources of execution 
which she possesses in such an eminent and extraordinary 


the work executed. It is a purely relative thing; and, 
therefore, the artist who thoroughly succeeds in vitalising the 
conception of a great master must necessarily be entitled to 
much higher praise than one who is merely the faithful 
exponent of poor ideas. 

Who, amongst the present race of yocalists, can render the 


degree, Difficulties are here piled upon difficulties, and the chaste beauties, the profound poetry, the delicate metaphy- 


airs which formed the basis of the fantasias appeared in all 


sical subtleties, the simple grandeur, of Beethoven, so truth- 


their native simplicity amid showers of embellishments de- fully as Sofie Cruvelli? Who has given so eloquent an 


vised with curious disregard to digital convenience, but which 
were toyed with an ease and certainty perfectly super- 
human. Mechanically impossible, however, as the music ap- 
peared to be, Madame Pleyel invested it throughout with the 
most graceful point, and nothing could be more charming, 
more intelligible, or more refined, The performance over, 
the audience united in one common burst of eulogy, and the 
fair artiste retired from the room amid the loudest and most 
genuine acclamations.” 





Herr Hoxtzet, the popular composer and vocalist, has arrived in 


delivers the oracles of her musical god in tones 0: 
fire and beauty. She is animated by his spirit, and her very 
form and features seem transfigured into an embodiment of 
his thoughts. The glorious creation stands a living reality 
before us, the marvellous effect of a more marvellous cause 


utterance to his divine language? The ii pythoneas 
unequallec 


We admit that there are transient imperfections in Cruvelli’s 


performance—the results of a too fiery temperament ; but 


nothing in the world is perfect. Beethoven himself, like 
Homer, Shakspere, and everybody else, is not alway s exempt 





London. from reproach, and the occasional shortcomings of our inspired 
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young singer may, like those of the more mighty and august 
spirits we have named, be readily pardoned, when we con- 
sider the general effect more than the details. Her con- 
ceptions are invariably just, lofty, spiritually impassioned— 
they are essentially of Beethoven ; and though there be some 
executive defects, how grand as a whole is her performance! 
So much so, indeed, that we should be almost afraid to 
suggest any change, lest we should spoil what is there 
already. 
(The Times.) 


‘“‘ Leonora was the part in which Mademoiselle Sofie 
Cruvelli first appeared, last year, and the great success she 
achieved cannot have been forgotten. 

“‘ This performance has gained as much as her Norma and 
Rosina. With its former intensity it combines a greater 
degree of equality and certainty. Anything more graceful, 
earnest, and poetical than her first conception of the character 
could hardly be imagined ; and, now that study and experi- 
ence have enabled her to correct and perfect her execution, 
her performance can fairly lay claim to be entitled complete 
and masterly. The range and power of voice demanded by 
the music which Beethoven has allotted to this exquisite 
creation are possessed by Mademoiselle Cruvelli, and by her 
alone, among contemporary singers. Beethoven wrote from 
impulse, with an utter disregard for the physical qualifications 
of singers: He strained the higher notes, taxed the medium, 
and brought the lower tones frequently into request. But in 
Mademoiselle Cruvelli his Leonora has found a representative 
qualified in every respect ; she is richly endowed with all the 
vocal requisites, and not only can sing the music, but act and 
look the personage to admiration. Among the many Fidelios 
we have seen, not one has approached so near to the ‘‘ ideal” 
of the great musician. Her performance last night fully 
entitled her to this admission. It showed a remarkable 
advance in carefulness, and a method of husbanding her 
resources, which previously was sometimes wanting. Every 
point she aimed at was achieved with ease and certainty. 
The grand scena—the finest dramatic aria ever composed— 
was splendidly executed. The adagio retained its almost 
saint-like pathos, united to a smoothness and evenness of 
tone that gave it an additional charm. The fiery and im- 
petuous allegro was sung with extraordinary vigour and the 
applause at the conclusion, accompanied by a recall, was 
hearty and unanimous. In the duet with Florestan, in the 
prison scene, Mademoiselle Cruvelli, not forgetting her old 
enthusiasm, equally showed marks of improvement. Her 
impulsé and abandon never interfered with the flow and 
measure of the rhythm, while the upper notes (as high as D 
in alt, in the cadence) were taken with surprising force and 
sureness. Her physical energy never once failed her, and 
her voice retained its freshness and power to the end. The 
audience fully entered into the merits of Mademoiselle 
Cruvelli’s performance, recalled her before the curtain at the 
end of each act, and liberally applauded her efforts through- 
out the opera.” 








JULES DE GLIMES. 


Tuts admirable musician, excellent vocal professor, and 
first-rate conductor-accompanyist, has arrived in London for 
the season. 


Long may he live, and much may he thrive ! 





EMILE PRUDENT. 
(From a Morning Cotemporary.) 


Among what are termed the virtuosi of the present day, 
M. Emile Prudent holds a distinguished rank. He is the 
youngest of the four pianists—the first being Liszt, the 
second Thalberg, and the third Leopold de Meyer—who, in 
a peculiar department, have maintained supremacy of late 
years. M. Prudent, while appropriating many things that 
belonged of right to his predecessors, has, on the other hand, 
much that appertains entirely to himself. In his compo- 
sitions he aims at and attains something novel and apart from 
the ordinary track. He has studied the orchestra as well as 
the piano, and a variety of compositions that have proceeded 
from his pen, show an aptitude in the higher branches of the 
art which not many virtuosi can boast. Some four or five years 
ago, M. Prudent paid his first visit to England, and per- 
formed a concerto of his own at the Philharmonic Concerts 
without much success. He came almost immediately after 
Leopold de Meyer and Madame Pleyel, and was justly pro- 
nounced inferior to both. The interval between that period 
and the present time, however, has been well spent, and M. 
Prudent returns to England a pianist who, in his especial 
line, has few competitors. His mechanism has been per- 
fected by the most assiduous application, and he has now, 
moreover, a cachet of his own. His travels in Germany, 
Italy, and Spain have not only been of essential service to 
M. Prudent, as a means of acquiring experience and testing 
the feelings of diverse publics, but as a course of training 
which enabled him to master his resources and consolidate 
his style. M. Prudent is, atthe present time, a pianist of 
the first rank, with very few rivals in what is termed the 
‘©romantic ” school. His first concert in London, at the 
Hanover Square Rooms, has created a veritable sensation 
A crowded audience were assembled to judge of his pre- 
tensions, and his success was decided. M. Prudent played 
two morceaux with orchestral accompaniments, and two solos 
—all his own compositions. The first morceau, entitled Les 
Champs, a kind of pastorale, in which the orchestra and piano 
took an equal share, created at once a favourable impression 
by its quietude and the absence of all pretence. The two 
solos—a caprice on one of the airs in La Sonnambula, and a 
brilliant and sparkling etude entitled Le Réveil des Fées, in 
which, among other qualities, an extraordinary command of 
octaves, and an unusual facility in the use of the staccato, 
were displayed, raised expectation still higher. But it was 
a highly spirited and characteristic morceau, for pianoforte 
and orchestra, entitled Les Bois, a sort of mouvement de 
Chasse, which confirmed the triumph of M. Prudent, and the 
enthusiasm of the audience. The composition itself is one 
of great merit and originality ; the orchestra is treated with 
a graphic and skilful hand, and the pianoforte part, bristling 
with mechanical difficulties, only to be surmounted by an 
executant of the first order, gave the performer occasion to 
exhibit all his resources to striking advantage. The exe- 
cution was as faultless as it was entrainant, and an unani- 
mous encore was the result. After repeating Les Bois, M. 
Prudent was again re-called to the orchestra, and, in 
obedience to the general desire, sat down to the piano and 
played another piece, or rather a fragment of his well-known 
fantasia on Lucia di Lammermoor—a popular morceau de 
bravoure with all the virtuosi of the day. This was received 
with equal favour, and M. Prudent’s success was as com- 
plete as well-deserved. There were some other good points 





in the concert. An admirable orchestra; conducted by M. 
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Hector Berlioz, performed overtures by Auber and Beet- 
hoven, and the Wedding March of Mendelssohn; Signors 
Sivori and Piatti played a duet for violin and violoncello, in 
which the powers of each were displayed in .a prominent 
manner, Herr Reichart sang a somewhat lugubrious, but 
not the lessexpressive, melodie of Berlioz, entitled “ Absence ” 
(orchestral accompaniments), with great taste ; and last, not 
least, Mdlle. Jetty Treffz, besides Rossini’s duet ‘“ Mira 
bianca bina,” with Herr Reichart, sang the ‘‘Schifferlied ” of 
Schubert, and a sprightly died of Kucken—the one a melan- 
choly, the other a sprightly air—with a true and unaffected 
feeling, which gave the happiest effect to both. M. Schimon 
and M. Aguilar were the accompanyists at the piano. 








PHILHARMONIC CONCERTS. 


Tue fourth concert, on Monday night, was one of the best 
of the season. The programme was as follows :— 
Part I. 
Sinfonia, in A., No. 2... 


ai ... Mendelssohn Bartholdy. 
Aria, “In diesen heil’gen Hallen,” 


Herr Formes (Zauberflote) .-- Mozart. 
Double Quartet, No. 2 (in E flat), 

Messrs. Blagrove, Sainton, Cooper, 

Dando, Hill, R. Blagrove, Lucas, 

and Piatti cas aa Spohr. 
Scena, Miss Louisa Pyne (Portia) Weber. 


Overtuye (Don Quixote) G. A. Macfarren. 


Part II. 


Sinfonia, in B flat ie eee ... Beethoven. 
Air and Variations, Miss Louisa Pyne 
(Les Diamans de la Couronne) Auber. 
Concertino in E flat, Harp, Mr. J. 
Thomas SP ae te .. Thomas. 
Aria, “So weih’ich mich, ’Herr Formes 
Weber. 


(Kuryanthe)... za 
Overture in D, Op. 60... ... Andreas Romberg. 
Conductor, Mr. Costa. 


The symphony of Mendelssohn, written expressly for the 
society nearly twenty years ago, and for a long period neg- 
lected, has become, as we anticipated, a stock favourite, the 
annual performance of which is as indispensable as the 

. Pastorale, the C minor, or the Jupiter. Like many other 
works of genius, the symphony in A major was at first de- 
preciated. Its present popularity may be traced to several 
causes, over which the London press has had some influence, 
Her Majesty and Prince Albert more, and the directors of 
the Philharmonic none whatever. Mendelssohn did not live 
to find this, one of the compositions with which he was most 
entirely satisfied, assuming in the estimation of the public 
that place by the side of the master-pieces of the art which 
was its incontestable right. After directing its performance 
himself, during one of his first professional visits to London, 
when the overture to 4 Midsummer Night's Dream, his first 
symphony and his first concerto, had already established his 
reputation, it was laid aside, and only reproduced at rare in- 
tervals, to be imperfectly executed, under conductors who 
knew little about it, and cared less. Like the second sym- 
phony of Spohr, in D minor (also written for the society), it 
was always regarded by the quidnuncs of the Philharmonic 
Society, as the weakest orchestral effort of its composer. 
Time has demonstrated, however, that the second symphony 
of Mendelssohn, and the second symphony of Spohr, are 
precisely the works in which the genius and individuality of 
their respective authors are most strikingly exhibited. When 


Mr. Costa was engaged as sole conductor, Mendelssohn’s 
symphony was taken out of the library, the cobwebs dusted 
off the MS. score, anda really efficient performance fully 
disclosed its beauties to the subscribers. So decided was its 
success, that Her Majesty commanded it at the following 
concert, and a still more correct performance obtained for it a 
still more unanimous appreciation. Since then it has been 
annually presented, and now that Messrs. Ewer, the pro- 
prietors of Elijah, and the posthumous works of Mendelssohn 
(which, by the way, they are somewhat dilatory in giving to 
the world), have published it as a duet for the pianoforte, it 
has: become a universal favourite. Not a dissentient voice is 
now raised against the verdict which pronounces the sym- 
phony, in A major, one of its composer’s masterpieces ; and 
it only remains for the New Philharmonic Society, and the 
indefatigable M. Jullien, to render it familiar with the great 
mass of music-lovers, who, there can be little doubt, will 
appreciate it more rapidly, and with more enthusiasm, than 
the ancient directors, members, and associates of that exclu- 
sive society for which it was composed. The performance 
of this magnificent work, on Monday night, was far superior 
to any previous one by the same band. Mr. Costa took the 
first movement, which, for vigour and freshness, is unsur- 
passed, much quicker than usual; and the effect was pro- 
portionately enhanced. Had the pianissimo and gradual 
crescendo, in the episodical fugato, which opens the second 
part, been more strictly enforced, the execution would have 
been faultless, The andante, in D minor, perhaps the most 
original and admirable of Mendelssohn’s slow movements, 

was exceedingly well played. In some places, the stringed 

quartet was too loud for the wind instruments, to which the 

melody of the second subject is assigned ; but there was no 

other point upon which criticism could fasten; the tempo 

was very correctly taken—as was that of the minuet and trio, 

which, although more largely developed, and stamped with 

his own individuality, is the only example Mendelssohn has 

left on the model of Haydn and Mozart. The finale, a 
saltarello, in the minor key (marked “ presto”’), was wonder 
fully well performed; but the tempo was too slow, and the 
pianissimo and crescendo of the episode were again not strictly 
observed. The entire work was heard with the strictest 
attention, and keenly relished. The andante was encored, 
every movement loudly applauded. Of Beethoven’s exhila- 
rating symphony in B flat, in which genius, originality, and 
power are triumphantly exhibited from the first bar to the 
last, we need say nothing more than that it was performed 
very nearly to perfection. The scherzo alone, where the 
irregular accents, which constitute its peculiarity, were not 
sufficiently marked, offered room for animadversion. 

Mr. Macfarren’s overture to Don Quixote is the orchestral 
prelude to one of the most admirable operas of the English 
repertory. For spirit and entrain, for freshness and vigour 
of ideas, for masterly design and rich orchestral treatment, 
it may stand a comparison with many a work of European 
celebrity. It was never before presented at the Philhar- 
monic Concerts ; but its success on Monday night, the united 
result of its own merits and a remarkably fine performance— 
the whole orchestra, Mr. Costa the foremost, striving zeal- 
ously to render justice to the work of our most eminent 
musician—will, doubtless, insure its repetition on a future 
occasion, or at least tempt the directors to essay the overture 
to Don Carlos, that to Romeo and Juliet, the symphony in D, 
or some other recent work of the composer. Andreas Rom- 
berg’s overture in D is much more trite and rococo, much less 
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ingenious, and much less interesting than that of his brother, 
Bernhard, in the samekey. It served very well, however, as 
a voluntary. Spohr’s magnificent double quartet, was played 
to admiration; but being strictly chamber music, it was out 
of place. Coming almost immediately after the symphony 
of Mendelssohn, moreover, the contrast of tone between the 
full orchestra and eight stringed instruments was too violent, 
and the effect upon the audience comparatively frigid in con- 
sequence. The concertino of Mr. Thomas (lately a student 
in the Royal Academy of Music), a promising and talented 
musician, is a work of considerable merit. It is well written 
for the instrument—one by no means suited for combination 
with the orchestra—and instrumented with decided ability. 
Mr. Thomas is one of our most skilful performers on the 
hatp; and nothing could be more satisfactory than his per- 
formance, both as to mechanism and style. He was received 
with distinguished favour. ‘ 

The vocal music was excellent. Herr Formes was in 
glorious voice, and never sung the fine air from Zauberflote 
more impressively. In the fiery scena from Euryanthe 
he was equally at home. A stronger opposition of styles 
could hardly have been presented. Miss Louisa Pyne was 
placed in a similar predicament, since nothing could be more 
directly opposed than the somewhat bombastic scena of 
Weber (probably an early work), and the sparkling bravura 
from Auber’s enchanting opera of Les Diamans. The former 
did not at all suit the talent of Miss Pyne, which lends itself 
unwillingly to the delineation of anguish and despair. The 
latter suited her well, was executed with the utmost ease and 
brilliancy, and warmly applauded. The concert was not too 
long, and very few persons left before the end. 








HER MAJESTY’S THEATRE. 


Mputz. Aneri, by her performance of Cenerentola, has 
raised herself higher in the estimation of the public than by 
any previous effort. It was no easy task to essay a part 
which Alboni had made her own. Mdlle. Angri, however, 
has surmounted the difficulty, and is accepted as an admirable 
representative of a character which has never previously in 
England been thoroughly understood, and efficiently filled, 
but by the celebrated singer above-mentioned. Madlle. Angri 
acts the part naturally and well. As Cenerentola, she is the 
essence of simplicity and naiveté ; as the Princess Angelina, 
she is dignified and affable—precisely in accordance with the 
situation. Her execution of the music is uniformly excellent. 
The opening romance, “ Una volta,” is sung with quietude 
and mellowness of tone; the duet with Don Ramiro is equally 
well given, and in the finale to the first act, when Cenerentola 
comes on veiled, Mdlle. Angri displays a perfect command of 
the grand bravura style. Her ‘ Nacqui al’affanno,” and “ Non 
piu mesta” differ from Alboni’s, inasmuch as she does not 
attempt the soprano passages of which her great predecessor 
was so prodigal. Her execution of this famous finale is, 
nevertheless, wonderfully brilliant, easy, and graceful, and 
created a genuine enthusiasm, being rapturously encored. 

On Thursday, La Cenerentola was performed for the second 
time. The success of Mdlle. Angri was quite as great as on 
the first night, while the incomparable humour of Lablache, 
in Don Magnifico, kept the house in continuous hilarity. 
Signors Calzolari and Belletti were both highly efficient and 
correct as Don Ramiro and Dandini. Her Majesty and 
Prince Albert were among the audience, The opera went off 





with great eclat, and at the end of each act Mdlle. Angri was 
forced to reappear, with Lablache, Calzolari, and Belletti. 

Our contemporary, the Morning Herald, speaks thus en- 
thusiastically of Mdlle. Angri’s Angelina :—‘ Mdlle Angri 
appeared on Saturday night as the Cenerentola, a favourite 
part of contralto singers of the premiere force, and one of 
the most remarkable in the repertoire of Alboni. Angri, 
who is one of the most finished and accomplished vocalists 
in Europe, proved a very formidable rival to her great pre- 
decessor in this interesting character. She delivered the 
whole of the music with exquisite ability, and with no less 
exquisite piquancy. It need not be observed that the Cene- 
rentola contains some of the gayest and most agreeable 
morceaux that Rossini ever wrote. The melody, which runs 
through the entire work, is remarkable for its freshness and 
vivacity ; and hence, in the hands of good vocalists, it never 
fails to charm. Angri is one of the best exponents of the 
music of the heroine that has ever attempted it. Her deli- 
very of the duet with the Prince was replete with grace and 
naiveté, not unmixed with the natural tenderness incident to 
this simple and unaffected tale of domestic grief. But the 
grand effort was the celebrated “ Nacqui al’affanno,” and the 
subsequent rorido “ Non piu mesta.” The former, as a piece 
of exhibitory recitative, was of matchless beauty in respect 
to style and the best attributes of musicianship. The latter 
was one of those parades of vocal agility which demonstrated 
every possible accomplishment in the art, which astonish as 
well as please. This dazzling display of executive facility 
was re-demanded, with all the enthusiasm which such feats 
are calculated to inspire.” 








ROYAL ITALIAN OPERA. 


On Saturday the Huguenots was represented for the first 
time. This great work appears to have lost none of its 
attraction, if we may judge from the crowded and brilliant 
audience that assembled, counting Her Majesty, Prince 
Albert, and other Royal personages among the number. 
The occasion was rendered further interesting by the appear- 
ance of Signor Mario, whose rentrée had been deferred in 
consequence of the injunction which simultaneously suspended 
the performance of the Prophéte and the début of Mademoi- 
selle Johanna Wagner. 

With the exception of the part of Urbano, allotted to the 
new contralto, Mademoiselle Seguin, the cast of the principal 
characters was the same as last year. Mademoiselle Seguin 
has a very pleasing voice, but in every other respect is un 
equal to the music. The sparkling aria, “ No, no, no!” in 
which the page announces to Queen Margarita and her ladies 
the approach of Raoul (composed by Meyerbeer for Alboni), 
was quite beyond the means of Mademoiselle Seguin. It 
demands good acting as well as good singing, and few can 
have forgotten with what graceful ease Alboni supplied both 
requisites. Artists of that stamp, however, are rare; and it 
would be unjust to reproach Mademoiselle Seguin for not 
rivalling Alboni, or the management for making no attempt 
to arrest the flight of that incomparable singer, on her pas- 
sage across the Atlantic to the New World. Nevertheless, 
it is our duty to suggest that the patrons of such an establish- 
ment as the Royal Italian Opera have a right tq expect that 
important parts, in important operas like the Huguenots, 
should be sustained by artists fully competent, and not by 








beginners. 
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Mario’s reception was overwhelming, and, although evi- 
dently out of voice, he sang the opening air, ‘ Vergin divina,” 
in which Raoul recounts his first interview with Valentine, 
with a grace of style and roundness of phrasing entirely his 
own. (The quaint obligato accompaniment for the viola, by 
the way, was most skilfully played by Mr. Hill.) Viewed 
as a whole, Mario’s dramatic personification of Raoul has 
lost none of its vigour and romantic beauty. Full of tender- 
ness and passion, where tenderness and passion are required, 
lofty and noble in the heroic incidents, it is as complete and 
striking a picture of the chivalrous Protestant gentleman of 
France, in the sixteenth century, as painter could draw or 
poet imagine. The geat musical “ points,” however, which 
Meyerbeer has placed at the disposal of the singer, did not 
come out on Saturday night as we have heard them formerly, 
when Mario could and would outshine all competition. 
Whether, being “‘ out of sorts,” as we have already hinted, 
the “ physique” refused to obey the impulse from within, or 
whether, as some suspect and we should regret to believe, the 
strength and bloom of the most perfect tenor voice of the age 
are on the decline, we cannot undertake to decide. What- 
ever the cause, the passages that were wont to astonish and 
delight raised no enthusiasm. The septuor, in the duel scene 
of the Pré au Clercs, and the salient features of the grand 
duet which follows the benediction of the poniards, failed to 
create the old sensation. Mario’s acting in the latter was, 
pethaps, more impressive and masterly than ever, but his 
singing continually suggested that he was husbanding his re- 
sources in order to be enabled to get to the end of it. The 
“Tu m’ami” was as beautifully declaimed ; but the phrase 
that follows, 

— “Oh, qual brillo! 
Raggio d’amor celeste ? ” 

—where Mario, throwing himself with abandon into the 
situation, has so often enraptured the house—-was given with 
nervous timidity, and fell flat upon the ear, without touching 
the feelings of the audience. 

Grisi, however, who is rarely ‘out of sorts,” and never 
absent from her post—who always does her best to please, 
and always succeeds—Grisi, not for the first time, came to 
the rescue. If Mario is indisposed, it may be regarded as a 
certainty that Grisi, who is seldom indisposed, will be better 
disposed-than usual; and it is scarcely a paradox to suggest 
that those who are desirous of seeing Grisi in full force should 
secretly (and without malice) cherish a hope that Mario may 
be visited with a slight cold, an indifferent hoarseness, or an 
evanescent caprice. Suffice it, Grisi never played Valentine 
so finely as on Saturday night, never acted so earnestly, and 
never sang the music with more fire and energy. She did 
not allow a single point to escape that was likely to sustain 
the interest of the audience and prevent the excitement 
from sabsiding into apathy. Inthe duet of the third (fourth) 
act her efforts were unremitting; each succeeding phrase was 
more striking than that which preceded it ; and the result was 
a triumph, The curtain fell amid general acclamations, 
which, when Grisi brought Mario before the foot-lights, were 
indefinitely prolonged. In the duet with Formes (where 
Valentine and Marcel encounter each other in the Pré au 
Clercs), and in the seene of the “ conjuration,” when St. 
Bris and his associates plot the destruction of the Huguenots, 
Grisi was equally zealous, equally admirable and successful. 

Herr Formes is the epitome of Marcel. He dresses and 
looks the character to perfection. His idea of the fierce 
bigot, brave soldier, and devoted servant is thoroughly 








artistic, and the occasional roughness of his execution in 
excellent keeping. Herr Formes sang the “ Piff paff” with 
stentorian vigour, and seemed as though he was ready and 
able to exterminate every priest and Roman Catholic that 
might cross his path. The scene in the Pré au Cleres brings 
out the dramatic talent of the German singer in a striking 
manner. His sudden change of manner, from suspicion and 
rudeness to a kind of honest, ungainly sympathy, when 
Valentine has confessed himself the lover of Raoul, is singu- 
larly graphic and to the purpese. In the last scene, too, 
where Marcel unites and blesses Valentine and Raoul while 
the massacre of the Huguenots is going. on outside, Herr 
Formes assumes a solemnity in perfect unison with the 
holy mission of which the unflinching Protestant regards 
himself destined to accomplish. The singing of Herr 
Formes, though at times very fine, still wants mellowness 
and finish; and in many tied might be subdued with 
advantage to the general effect. Such a prodigious voice, 
however, is not easy to curb, not easy to bring under entire 
control. Madame Castellan, always charming and graceful, 
was in remarkably good voice. She sang the opening 
cavatina of Queen Margaret, especially the cabaletta “ Sotto 
il mio impero,” with its rapid and difficult bravura passages, 
very brilliantly, and was equally effective in the duet with 
Raoul, Signor Polonini showed much cleverness, and took 
the utmost pains with the part of St. Bris, which, never- 
theless, was of sufficient importance to have been intrusted to 
Ronconi, as, the year before last, it was intrusted to Tam- 
burini. The aid of a thorough actor in this character is of 
infinite value, and doubles the interest of the scene of the 
“ conspiration.” Signor Tagliafico was careful, correct, and 
more than usually energetic, as the Count de Nevers. Of 
the minor parts the most satisfactory was that of Méru, sus+ 
tained by Signor Rommi, one of the readiest and most 
useful artists of the theatre. Mademoiselle Cotti also deserves 
favourable mention for the assistance she afforded in the trio, 
for female voices, with the Queen and Urbain, and other 
concerted music. 

The general performance was in some places exceedingly 
fine, in others somewhat negligent. The benediction of the 
poniards was splendidly executed, and the final unison 
chorus encored with the accustomed honours. But either 
want of memory, or inefficient rehearsal, was unpleasantly 
evident, on the part of the chorus, in the quarrels between 
the Catholics and the Huguenots, at the Pré au Cleres, in 
the familiar “‘ Rataplan ” (the solos of which were vociferated 
by Signor Soldi), and more particularly in the mingled 
choruses of victims and assassins (Act IV.), when the mas- 
sacre is presumed to take place behind the scenes. The 
orchestra, under Mr. Costa, was admirable from first to last. 
The scenic and spectacular part of the performance retains 
all its varied and picturesque magnificence ; but the unwar- 
rantable omission of the last tableau—a street in the quays 
of Paris, where the Queen, returning from a ball, arrives in 
time to witness the death of the- lovers and the faithful 
Marcel—seriously compromised the effect of the climax, 
It did not, however, prevent the audience from applauding 
heartily at the fall of the curtain, and recalling Grisi, Mario, 
and Formes. Her Majesty retired at the end of the third 
act, after the duet between Grisi and Mario, 


The Huguenots was repeated on Tuesday, and, as if to 
make amends for the deficiencies of the Satutday’s perform- 
ance, Mario came out, if not with all. his pristine force and 
energy, with sufficient of both to prove him still the most 
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accomplished tenor of the day. Still it was evident that 
Mario husbanded his resources for great occasions, and when 
great occasions came, that he was not always uninfluenced 
by fears as to the certainty and power of his high notes. 
Few believe that Mario’s voice is entirely adapted for the 
grand operas of the French school; and we are much 
astonished that the directors have not by this time discovered, 
that they have in Tamberlik the tenor of all others best suited 
to the peculiar requirements of this kind of music. We shall 
say no more at present, having spoken frequently of Mario and 
French Opera, and expressed our regrets that the great tenor 
should continue to sing music which, if persisted in, must 
ultimately ruin one of the most exquisite voices ever heard. 
Let Mario look to this in time. 

On Thursday, Don Giovanni was represented for the first 
time this season, the part of the Don being assigned to 
Ronconi. It was the great little barytone’s first appearance 
at the Royal Italian Opera in the part, and aa unusual de- 
gree of curiosity was manifested to witness the performance. 
The bills announced that Ronconi made his appearance in 
Don Giovanni for the first time in England. This was an 
error, Ronconi having played it once some eight or nine 
years since, at Her Majesty’s Theatre. On that occasion 
Ronconi created so feeble an impression that he did not 
choose to repeat the performance, or the manager did not 
choose to permit its repetition. Beforehand, the admirers of 
Ronconi argued that he would make a great hit in the 
Don. Others, again, insisted that the character was utterly 
unsuited to him, and that it was impossible he could act or 
look the Don, however competent and genial his voice and 
singing might prove. These latter were true prophets. 
Ronconi, with all his genius, felt that the character was com- 
pletely out of his grasp. Face and figure were antagonistic ; 
action, demeanour, attitude, and bearing, were opposed to it. 
Even his mental bias could not lean to it. He felt his in- 
competence from beginning to end, and went through the 
performance, like Atlas, with a world upon his shoulders. 
Under such circumstances, it would be invidious to criticise 
Ronconi’s Don Giovanni, which, for his own great sake, we 
trust he will never repeat again. 

The opera was not very satisfactory. Marini was not 
particularly happy in Leporello. We have known him 
better. He forgot the notes occasionally, and did not appear 
very often to understand the part. 

Grisi was almost as fine as ever in Donna Anna, and 
Tamberlik excited the old enthusiasm in “ I] mio tesoro,” 
with its rapturous encore. Mdlle. Bertrandi might have 
been better in Elvira; Castellan was as handsome and 
piquante as ever in Zerlina; and Tagliafico more splendid 
in the Commendatore. Band and chorus admirable. 








MR. AGUILAR’S CONCERT. 


Tue annual concert of Mr. Aguilar, one of our most 
talented pianists and composers, is always among the best of 
the season. It took place on Wednesday night, in the 
Hanover Square Rooms, in presence of a crowded audience. 
The orchestra, selected by Mr, Jarrett, as usual, was on a 
grand scale, comprising many of the most eminent instru- 
mentalists from the Italian Operas and the Philharmonic 
Societies. Its efficiency was fully demonstrated in Beetho- 


ven’s overture to Prometheus, and the “ March of the Levites,” 
from Mendelssohn’s Athaliah. 
and Herr Anschuez the conductor. 


Mr. Willy was the leader 
Mr, Aguilar brought 





forward two new compositions on the occasion. The first, an 
allegro maestoso for pianoforte and orchestra—the solo part 
in which was performed by the author—is a single move- 
ment, similar in plan to the Allegro Pathetique of Ernst, 
though wholly different in style. It is written with dis- 
tinguished ability, and the leading ideas are vigorous and 
well contrasted. 

The performance of Mr. Aguilar was highly finished ; he 
was accompanied by the orchestra in a very satisfactory 
manner, and the piece was received with flattering applause. 
The other compositions of Mr. Aguilar was a concert-over- 
ture in D, entitled Alpheus, which aspires to illustrate 
poetically one of the most popular fables of mythology 
through the medium of the orchestra. Had the overture 
been called Neptune we should not have quarrelled with the 
name—since, as in Mendelssohn’s Calm Sea and Prosperous 
Voyage, the principal aim of the composer seems to have been 
to suggest the notion of alternate swelling and subsiding,which, 
in “ descriptive ” music, is commonly associated with water. 
The name, however, was of smal] consequence; and it is 
enough to say that the overture of Mr. Aguilar is a spirited 
and effective composition, in which feeling, taste, and art are 
conspicuous, not less in the construction and development of 
the work itself than in its arrangement for the orchestra. It 
was executed by the band with vigour and precision, and 
warmly appreciated by the audience, A brilliant solo ona 
favourite theme from Fra Diavolo was Mr. Aguilar’s last 
performance, and helped to display his proficiency in the 
modern style of pianoforte playing to eminent advantage. 

The rest of the programme was varied and attractive. 
Madame Novello, Herr Reichart, Herr Formes (who was 
loudly encored in ‘‘ The Wanderer,”’) and, last not least, Jetty 
Treffz (who sang two of her most captivating lieder, and was 
encored in the last—a Styrian “ people’s song”) were the 
vocalists ; and Signors Sivori and Bottesini the solo instru- 
mentalists. The performance by Signor Sivori of a fantasia 
by the late Belgian violinist, Prum—somewhat oddly entitled 
La Melancolie, its general tone considered—was one of the 
features of the concert, and was honoured by a unanimous 
encore, in response to which Signor Sivori introduced the 
well-known Carnaval de Venise. 








MR. BRINLEY RICHARDS’ CONCERTS. 


THE first of these interesting performances took place on 
Wednesday morning, at the Hanover Square Rooms, before 
a very numerous and distinguished audience. The Concert 
was, in every respect, worthy Mr. Brinley Richards’ position 
and reputation. The following was the programme :— 

Parr Fresr. 
Trio in C major, No. 2 (Op. 1), Pianoforte, 
Violin, and Violoncello.—Messrs. Brinley 


Richards, Sainton, and Piatti ... Beethoven. 
Song—“ Sage min nur nicht wilkommen,— 
Madame Macfarren ... ..- Macfarren. 


Solo, Pianoforte, Mr. Brinley Richards. 
Grand Fugue in A major (characteristic 


pieces). ee vy. 3 .« Mendelssohn. 
Lied, in E major, Book 1. ___... aes ee 3 
Lied, in A major, Book 5. A. oh a 
Lieder—‘“ O Gott wenn ich aus sterben 


denke,” and “In der Ferne”—Miss Birch. S. Waley, Esq. 


Solo, Pianoforte, Mr. Brinley Richards. 








Sonata, in F sharp, major (Op. 78). ... Beethoven 
Part Seconp. 
Tema cow Var., Pianoforte and Violoncello, 
Mr. Brinley Richards and Signor Piatti. ... Mendelssohn 
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Serenade (MS.), ‘Stars of the Summer 


Night,” Miss Dolby... ase Ferd. Hiller. 
Solo, Pianoforte, Mr. Brinley Richards. 
Caprice, in F sharp, minor. oe Richards. 


“ The Vision,” Romance. 
“La Preciosa,” Morceau de Salon. wu 
Duet, “Come, oh come to me,” Miss Birch 


” 
” 


and Miss Dolby. 3 fe of Frank Mori. 
Solo, contrabasso, Signor Bottesini. .  Bottesini. 
Accompanyist, Mr. Frank Mori. 


Mr. Brinley Richards’ performances were masterly and 
effective. The above programme evinces in no ordinary man- 
ner his esteem and love for all that is great in art; the trio 
was exquisitely played by each artist, but the most remark- 
able features of the concert were the Grand Fugue and the 
Beethoven Sonata ; he former is indeed a trying work to any 
performer, and none but those acquainted with the Sonata 
can form any conception of the difficulties which beset the 
interpretation of the finale. But it is not merely for such 
reasons that these works are remarkable; they abound in 
every requisite of genius—form, invention, melody, and effect; 
perhaps as a pianoforte solo the Mendelssohn Fugue is the 
most effective ever written. 

How is it that Beethoven’s lovely sonata is so seldom 
heard? Mr. Richards triumphantly proved that it is not 
from its want of interest. Both the Fugue and the Sonata 
were listened to with the utmost attention. Mendelssohns 
duet for violoncello, which commenced the second act, was 
as welcome and fresh as ever. Piatti is indisputably the 
violoncellist of the age. ‘*'The Caprice,” by Mr. Brinley 
Richards, is a work written some years since, and is one of 
his best compositions. His charming romance, ‘ The 
Vision,” and “ La Preciosa” thoroughly aroused the audience, 
who redemanded them ; to this he replied by repeating the 
latter. The vocalists were Miss Birch, Madame Macfarren 
—who, by the way, well deserved the encore of Macfarren’s 
song, which she gave with great expression and effect—and 
Miss Dolby ; the latter and Miss Birch introduced a very 
effective duet by Mr. Frank Mori, ‘ Come, oh come to ine.” 
Of Bottesini it is hardly necessary to add that his wondrous 
powers were as great as ever. An interesting feature of this 
concert was the ‘ Analysis ” of the classical works, expressly 
written by Mr. G. A. Macfarren ; from this we shall quote on 
a future occasion. The vocal music was accompanied by 
Mr. Frank Mori with his usual skill. Mr. Brinley Richards’ 
first concert augurs well for the others, which we shall anti- 
cipate with sincere pleasure. 

SSS 
FERDINAND HILLER. 

This highly distinguished composer and pianist invited his 
friends to a matinée on Thursday, at the New Beethoven 
Rooms, to hear a selection from his works. The following 
was the programme :— 

Part I.—Duet (MS8.), Piano and Violin, Herren Joachim and 
Hiller. Klagelied of Jeremiah—(from the Oratorio, “The De- 
struction of Jerusalem”) Herr Staudigl. Arioso, (from the same 
Oratorio), Miss Dolby. Sonata, for Piano and Violoncello, M. M. 
Piatti and Hiller. Psalm (MS, Italian) Miss Clara Novello.— 
Parr II.—Etudes, “La danse des Fantomes,” Piano, Ferdinand 
Hiller. Lied, (from the Opera “ Ein Traum in der Christnacht”), 
Herr Reichart. English Songs (MS.), Miss Dolby. Etudes, (for 
Piano and Violin), Herren Joachim and Hiller. Duettino, (from the 
Oratorio, * The Destruction of Jerusalem”), Miss Dolby and Herr 
Reichart. Songs, Miss Clara Novello. Ghaseles, (MS.) and 
Impromptu, Piano, M. Hiller. 1. Legend of the Rhine (M.S.) 
2. 'Eragical Story (MS.)—Herr Staudigl. Duet, (for two Pianos, 
MS.), on Weber's Chorus, “ Lutzov’s Wilde Jaag”), Malle. Clauss 
and M. Hiller. 





The highly classical talents of Mr. Ferdinand Hiller, who 
is known to be one of the most accomplished musicians in Eu- 
rope, led all who were present to anticipate a great treat, and 
the result was not disappointing. The selection was as rich 
in merit as it was varied in style, and showed Mr. Hiller’s 
versatility of genius and his excellence as a composer, in almost 


.| every branch of the art. 


Mr. Hiller was the fellow-student of Mendelssohn, and suc- 
ceeded him in the direction of the Gewandhaus concerts at 
Leipsic. He afterwards accepted the more lucrative posts of 
Kapelmeister at Cologne, where for many years he conducted 
all the important musical performances, and among the rest 
the great Rhenish Triennial Festivals, held alternately at 
Cologne, Aix-la-Chapelle, and Dusseldorf. Ferdinand Hiller 
was present at Dusseldorf when Mendelssohn, who succeeded 
Ries in the direction of these festivals, produced his oratorio, 
St. Paul, in 1836, in the month of May. He is chiefly known 
to the musicians and amateurs of England by his admirable 
works for the pianoforte, without a familiar acquaintance with 
which the education of no pianist can be considered complete. 
These embrace every form from the concerto to the etude. 
The two books of Studies (published by Wessel and Co.) rival 
those of Moscheles in depth and utility, and those of Chopin in 
originality and vigour. Their reputation is European, and 
they are in the library of every pianist, master and scholar. 

It is well known that M. Ferdinand Hiller abandoned his 
post at Cologne, at the solicitation of Mr. Lumley, for that 
of the director of the music of the Italian Opera at Paris, in 
which latter place he succeeded M. George Bousquet, a French- 
man. The Paris season over, he has come to London ona 
short professional visit, and on Thursday, for the first time, 
appealed to the suffrages of an English audience, with what 
entire success those who were present can attest. M. Fer- 
dinand Hiller is himself a pianist of first-rate pretensions, in 
short a complete master of the instrument. His performance 
of his own pieces on Thursday gave them the fairest and am- 
plest chance of appreciation, and the assistance he derived from 
the superlative talent of Joseph Joachim on the violin, and in the 
piano from the fairy fingersof the little prodigy, Mdlle. Clauss, 
and last, not least, the incomparable violoncellist, Piatti, was 
of inestimable advantage to the general effect ; and the whole 
performance was an intellectual treat of the highest order. 

The rooms were filled with amateurs and connoisseurs, to 
the majority of whom the reputation of Mr. Hiller was not 
unknown ; and their appreciation of his music and his perform- 
ance was genuinely and unanimously favourable. 

Mr. Hiller was greatly indebted to the artistic singing of 
Madame Clara Novello, Miss Dolby, Herr Reichart, and Herr 
Staudigl for the entire success of the vocal part of the selection. 








Dramatic. — 


Frencn Prays, St. James’s THEATRE.—The stay of the 
actors of the Theatre Frangais has been but a short one, and 
contrary to custom, they did not make any extensive ad- 
dition to their repertoire ; this falling off in dramatic lite- 
rature is doubtless the effect of the system now prevailing in 
France ; for it is worthy of remark, that those periods when 
the press has been shackled, have ever turned out utterly 
barren of a high order of dramatic literature. As a proof of 
this, wemay mention that during the whole of the empire, 
no dramatic work of sterling merit was produced ; whilst the 
period anterior, in spite of the violent contentions of parties 
and the troubled and distracted state of the country, nume- 
rous productions of a high order of merit were brought 
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forward, and have since received the sanction of postetity. 
With the exception of Mademoiseile de la Seigliére, by Jules 
Sandeau, we were obliged to be content with the rechauffé 
fare of last year. Bataille de Dames, and Madame de Senne~ 
terre, and a revival of Le Barbier de Seville, by Beaumarchais, 
that witty arid elegant comedy thoroughly damned on the 
night of its first representation ; which event the author took 
care to perpetuate by inserting the fact in the title-page, 
consoling himself by the sly epigram, “ Et j etais pére et je 
n'en mourus point.’ Mdlle. Denain and M. Regnier are 
gone, after too short a stay; but we still retain M. Lafont 
as a fixture. This is some consolation, at all events ; and 
we haye, moreover, Mad. Rose Chéri and M. Numa. We 
remember that the lady was a favourite on her last appearance 
in England, Her style of acting was distinguished by its 
feminine delicacy, and her manners were uncommonly pre- 
possessing. These qualities she still retains; and she has 
further acquired more jinesse and greater finish in her acting. 
She never attempts to excite strong emotions, her effects 
being produced by a combination of petty details, which cap- 
tivate the attention and win our sympathy. We are not taken 
by storm, and we do not think Mad. Rose Chéri would ever 
call the ladies’ handkerchiefs into requisition. There is, in 
short, no emotion in her voice, no thrill in her accents, no 
pathos in her acting, no earnestness in her sentiment: but, 
by great finish and elaboration of detail, a natural quaintness 
of manner, and naiveté of delivery, she contrives to satisfy, 
and at times even to create a certain amount of placid enthu- 
siasm. The part of Geneviéve, in the vaudeville of that 
name, is evidently written to suit the capabilities of the 
actress. In spite of the length of certain passages of senti- 


ment, which are at times rather tedious, Mad. Rose Chéri 
presented a very pretty picture of filial attachment, in the 


shape of a daughter who strives to conciliate the affection 
due to an egotistical father with her own predilection for her 
lover. All the little tricks and artifices of the spoiled child 
were cleverly brought out, and was loudly applauded by the 
audience. She was admirably supported by M. Numa, as 
Clérambault, the father. This gentleman is new to the 
London public, and is a decided acquisition; we shall not, 
however, giye a determinate opinion on him until we have a 
further opportunity of judging of his merits. M. Numa 
seems to us to have studied in a good school, and at times 
reminded us very strongly of our much-regretted friend 
Perlet (whom we always considered as the greatest comedian 
of his time), both in voice, manner, and in personal appear 
ance. His impersonation of the father was well sustained 
throughout, and almost gained our sympathies, in spite of 
the egotism of his love for his daughter; he seldom rises to 
deep emotion, but he is always impressive, and never tire- 
some. His comic is also quaint, and at times highly 
humorous, as he proved in the last piece, Midi a quatorze 
heures, in which he plays the part of the husband of a jealous 
wife, and brings out with considerable tact the miseries of an 
excess of love in the married state, and the delights of con- 
jugal felicity under certain conditions. We must not omit 
to mention that Mdlle. Villot and St. Georges contributed 
materially to the success of this last piece, acting with much 
tact and judgment. A new comedie-vaudeville, entitled 
Brutus Lache César, was also produced. It is an amusing 
trifle, and the audience were kept in excellent humour by 
the eccentricities of M. Lafont, combined with the excellent 
acting of Mad. Rose Chéri. We think the present company 
strong for a certain class of pieces, and we hope that the 





public patronage will continue to support the truly meri- 
torious efforts of the enterprising manager. J. de C, 

MarionettEs.—Constant hiovelty, a succession of new 
and well chosen pieces, of lively interest and wittily written, 
and beautifully put upon the stage of this successful place of 
entertainment, nightly increases the popularity’ of the 
Marionette Theatre. On Monday, and during the week, a 
new burlesque on the drama of the Corsican Brothers, 
entitled The Arcadian Brothers, or the Spirit of Punch, has 
been produced. The idea we think a good one, and happily 
chosen, the two Brothers being represented in Punch and 
Charivari (his French brother). The President of the Re- 
public is made the villain, or ‘‘ Chateau Renaud” of the piece, 
who kills Charivari in a due] in France, his death eventually 
being avenged by Punch in stabbing the homicide with the 
“point of his pen.” The puppets representing La Belle 
France, Britannia, Punch, and the President, are modelled 
and dressed to the life; the scenery (as it alwaysis) truly 
beautifu) and picturesque. The forest scene, with its pine 
trees covered with snow, deserves especial commendation, and 
assisted in no small degree to the success of the piece. The 
author is, we hear,a Mr. O'Neill, personated by Mr. Hugo 
Vamp, the puppet author of this establishment, to whom we 
give unqualified praise, and congratulate him, not only on 
the success of his piece, but the clever idea of burlesquing the 
subject he has chosen with so much tact. 








Rebiews of Aust. 


“ Sranparp Lyric Drama”—Iphigenia in Tauris—Vol. XI, T. 
Boosey and Co. 


Mr. Boosey’s edition of the Standard Lyric Drama has now ob- 
tained so firm a footing with the public that it is almost needless 
to recommend it, ‘lhe ten volumes we have already reviewed— 
commencing with Figaro and ending with Zauberflote—have ob- 
tained our unqualified praise.. Perhaps two more competent and 
zealous editors, in their separate capacities, than Mr. W. §, 
Rockstro and Mr. J. Wrey Mould could hardly be found. The 
former gentleman has taken the utmost pains to reproduce each 
work from the original score, to which we consider him quite com- 
petent both from his musical abilities and research; while the 
poetical editor, Mr, J. Wrey Mould devotes his best capacities 
not of the unworthiest, by the way—to supply an English rendet- 
ing of the text, which will at once be faithful and spirited. In this 
Mr. Mould has succeeded to an extent that reflects the highest 
credit on his taste and judgment. 

The first part of Gliick’s celebrated work, Iphigenia in Tauris— 
which will constitute Volume XI. of the selection—is now before 
us, As far as we see, this work exhibits all the diligence and care of 
its predecessors, ‘The adaptation for the pianoforte from. the 
orchestral gcore is excellent, retaining as far as possible every; note 
of the composer without exacting any difficulties from the p ayer jy 
while the translation is perfectly free from those platitudes ‘and 
weaknesses almost inseparable from a work of this nattite. Mr. 
Mould, however, we think, might free himself occasionally froin 
the trammels of rhyme, and gain thereby for his’ verses more 
strength and harmony. His task would be much lighter, and his 
labours better appreciated. It is a grand mistake to imagine that 
rhyme is necessitated in operas having higher aim than the ballad 
form. In recitative and dialogue, language would gain infinitely 
by eschewing it altogether. 

We have before now strongly recommended the differe Py 
bers of the ‘Standard hort Desmes? to the theciontéch. of the 
operas. The work is in a portable form, and will serve as well’ as 
a complete score to indicate the various effects of the corposer. 
In fact the volumes should be in the hands of all who turn their 
attention to lyric writing, as well as the curious in musical matters 
of moment. 
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Original Correspondence. 


(To. the Editor of the Musical World.) 
Mr. Tattis TRIMNELL. 

Srz,—I was much surprised to read in the Musical World ot 
Saturday last, your correspondent’s account of the performance of 
Mendelssohn's “ Elijah,” at Sheffield, on April 20th, in which there 
appear the following remarks :— 


“There was no organ. For six weeks an organ and Mr. Tallis 
Trimnell have been advertised, and yet we neither see Mr. Trimnell 
nor hear the organ, nor was there any apology made.”’ 

Now, Sir, from these remarks, your readers are led to believe 
that I had broken my engagement with the committee who had the 
getting up of the oratorio. ‘The facts of the case are as follows :— 

ust before the performance commenced, I went into the orchestra 
to give the note to the band, and found the organ was half a tone 
below the clarionets and bassoons. The organ, under these cir- 
cumstances, could not of course be used: No apology was 
necessary, as the audience very plainly heard how matters stood ; 
I am therefore perfectly at a loss to conceive for what purpose 
your truthful correspondent has had the assurance to misrepresent 
me in the manner in which he has done. One of two things I am 
perfectly justified in believing, either your correspondent is deaf 
and blind, ot he was not present at the performance of the oratorio. 
If he had been, he would both have seen me and heard the organ, 
and not ‘have condescended to tell an untruth, in order to fill up a 
space for your columns, 

I know not who your Sheffield correspondent is, but from his 
general remarks on the performance of the oratorio, 1 come to the 
conclusion, that if he ever went near the Music Hall, it was with 
the evident intention of finding fault with every one and everything, 
and had he given an upright and conscientious report, he must 
have said that it'was highly creditable to the gentlemen that assisted 
St. Philip’s choir in the performance of 80 delightful a work. 
He has, tiowever, the honesty to allow’ that a few things went 
tolerably well, I suppose from the fact that his heart refused to 
stamp everything with the foul breath of calumny. 

In conclusion, what must your readers have thought of such a 
correspondent who could so far forget himself and show his own 
ignorance, as to make such a ridiculous and glaring mistake as the 
following :—“ The band was effective, the brass rather too strong, 
and the violins too weak”)!!! Now, Sir, it is perfectly absurd to 
suppose that an orchestracan be effective, if the one is too strong 
and the other too weal: ? 

1 have to apelogiie for the length to which this letter has run, 
and begging the insertion of it in your columns of next week, have 
the honour to be, Sir, 

¥our obedient servant, 
Tuos. Tatuis TRIMNELL. 

Chesterfield, May 3, 1852. 


- 


THE WAGNER PAPERS. 


“ What Bong, the Syrens sang ” (says Sir Thomas Browne), says 
the Morning Post, “is a question on which learning may hazard a 
wide solution.” Tt dos not seem very probable that John Bull 
will be able to. do much more about the song that Malle. Wagner 
might, would, or could sing, if the Vice-Chancellor would let her, 
or if she could find out for whom she ought to sing, or from what 
particular pocket the one thing that England is admitted to be 
good for ought to come. Again, says the proverb, which M. La- 
font and Malle. Denain put in action so well, “Il faut qu'une 
porte soit ouverte ou fermée.” But Mdlle. Wagner, or the Herr 
Albert Wagner, who appreciates so neatly the worth of England, 
have undertaken to set the wisdom of ages at nought. There 
stands poor John Bull, money in hand, at Mr. Lumley’s door, 
waiting to heat Wagner as he heard Jenny Lind. The door is not 
shut, for Mr. Lumley makes affidavit that, according to his ancient 
wont and custom, he engaged Mdlle. Wagner on his usual magni- 
ficent terms, for the special delectation of John and Mrs. Bull— 








sang. But the door is not open either; for, says Mdlle. Wagner, 
or says the Herr Albert Wagner—We cannot sing, or we won't 
sing, for Her Majesty’s Theatre, for strong reasons, that is to say 
that we have not the gift of singing in two places at once, and 
we've promised to sing elsewhere. But, says justice, frowning 
severely, you will find in the books it’s best to be off with the old 
love before you are on with the new; and so I shall not let you 
sing elsewhere than at that theatre whereat you did agree, pro- 
mise, and covenant that you would sing exclusively, all things 
thereafter to the contrary tempting you notwithstanding. 

And since Mr. Gye, with a heaven-knows-how-many lawyer 
power, can’t dissolve the injunction that keeps the lady from the 
new love, and since the lady can’t, or won’t, or doesn’t go back to 
the old love, the engagement’s neither off nor on, the door’s 
neither open nor shut, and Mr. and Mrs. Bull are like Stephano 
and Trineulo when they followed “the tune of their catch, 
played by the picture of nobody.’ Surely there was not a worse 
quagmire in Prospero’s Island than Chancery, which has swal- 
lowed up public expectation in the Wagner story. 

Well, as Chancery reform ha3 not yet gone its proper length of 
making all law, or equity, at least, come out of our mouth, we 
will not say who is in the right or who is in the wrong, or 
which door ought to be open or which shut; but this much we 
will say, that since the Herr Albert Wagner does admit that 
English money is a good thing, it is a pity that he was not 
content to take it as it came at first—and with one hand in- 
stead of two—and, moreover, if the Chancery padlock should rest 
for ever on the young lady’s lips, as far as England is concerned, 
we shall be much more concerned for a good friend and servant of 
the English public, than for this candid German visitor, whose 
knowledge of the qualities for which we are to be valued has been 
so delicately and pointedly expressed. 

However, thus stands the matter of fact. Mr. Lumley has 
established an agreement, made as far back as November, 1851, 
whereby the lady is bound to sing only for him. Chancery has 
granted a soluble injunction thereon. Nobody yet has found 
wherewithal to dissolve this bar. It is not soluble, we suppose, 
in the potent menstruum that reduced poor Mr. Lumley’s original 
instrument to nothing; so if our readers want to know when, where, 
and how they are to hear the greatest singer of the day (as the 
fair deceiver is, if all be true that is said of her tantalising voice), 
why they had better go to Mdlle. Julie, the clairvoyante, with a 
lock of Johanna Wagner’s hair—provided they can get it. 

The Wagner case (says the Spectator), is hung up in Chan- 
cery for another week, but too much is before the nen already 
for the advantage of any of the parties concerned. If Mr. Lumley 
is disclosed to public view by the inexorable revelations of the 
Court in the very act of announcing for the public a star which had 
hopelessly shot out of his hemisphere, Mr. Gye, already rich in 
“first women,” is detected in a superfluous effort to deprive a 
riyal of that which not enriches Mr. Gye, but makes Mr. ea | 
poor indeed—the extent, as he says, of £30,000 loss; while M. 
Wagner is seen putting his daughter up to auction, and speculating 
on the moneyed niaiserie of the great English nation. Nothing can 
be more naive than the letter of the mature Wagner to the “ Wan- 
dering Jew,” in which Albert discloses his mind. He confesses 
that he is working his child so hard that if he had brought her up to 
London at the stipulated time she would have been quite unequal 
to her task. However, Lumley’s politeness is equal to the exi- 
gencies of the young lady, and the director of Her Majesty's 
Theatre spares her where her futher did not. The astute Wagner 
knew how to requite that indulgence. But his cunning is evidently 
deep ; what stores of inscrutable philosophy lie in that aphorism, 
“ Tab is better than Fid!” We instinctively feel that it is better ; 
though what “ Fid” is, or “'Tab” either, the ansophisticate Eng- 
lish will not divine. But we are a stupid people, we English ; 
and Wagner pronounces that “England is only to be valued for 
the sake of her money.” We had an idea that artists on the Opera 
stage had deemed the highest reputation incomplete until it is 
crowned with the applause of the London public. It seems, how- 
ever, that we are a test tn extremis, proving the beauties of art that 
make truth “ intelligible to the meanest capacity.” The disclosure 





and here, says he, is the agreement, and so, my dear friends, you 
shall hear at Her Majesty’s Theatre what sort of song the Bytenh 


is mortifying ; but possibly, in our perverse self-sufficiency, we may 
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console ourselves with the reflection that Wagner is not Faust. 
The aphorism, however, will live in the hearts of flattered English- 
men. ‘The poor dilettante will listen to the strains which Albert 
Wagner vends with a perfect recollection that the slender purse 
has no pretensions to appreciate the work of art ; and the rich ama- 
teur will surcease the needless concussion of palms, reflecting that 
his sterling applause will already have been bagged by the discri- 
minating German philosopher in the shape of solid sovereigns. 
Wagner may indeed have counted in some degree without his host, 
since a considerable portion of popularity in an English theatre 
rests upon personal liking; the English, for example, take a plea- 
sure in letting admiration for such an artist as Lablache be accom- 
panied and heightened by a personal liking for the man ; and this 
kind of affection across the orchestra is not without its value, even 
in the baser or Wagner sense. It could scarcely survive a frank- 
ness so very abrupt and disagreeable as Albert’s. It is lucky that 
he is not to show himself before an English audience ; and, if ever 
Mademoiselle be released from Chancery, the manly sense of jus- 
tice will probably discriminate between an amiable girl and her 
England-appraising father. But he was running a fearful risk, 
even for her, in mixing her up with his money morals; and he may 
rejoice if the show of a better bargain do not end in a sacrifice of 
his dear daughter—dear, that is, in the Wagner sense. The man 
who cut up the goose that laid the golden eggs was over cunning, 
but he did not go so far as to cut up his own daughter. Good 
may always be extracted from evil, and we trust the Chancery 
lesson may not be lost upon the rivals. What can either of them 
gain by it, except a moral, bitter but wholesome? They may tear 
Johanna Wagner in two between them, but the rag of a German 
singer would be of little use even to the victor. There was room 
enough in either house four Wagner; there are other singers besides 
Wagner. Perhaps she would have been best bestowed where she 
first intended, among the “stars” of the Lumley galaxy. If 
two houses are to exist permanently—a fact which now appears 
more probable than it did at one time, it must be by cultivating a 
double audience. ‘That is to be done by developing the taste for 
art, and that again-by accustoming the London mind to beautiful 
representations. ‘There is room enough in the field of music to do 
so, especially if the two houses would avoid collision rather than 
idly compete to possess the same thing, essential to neither—-pos- 
sibly tearing it to pieces between them. Mean jealousies and petty 
underminings cannot place the two establishments on the only 
solid basis which will sustain two—a genuine extension of the 
music-demanding public. Scandals like the Lind and Wagner 
squabbles will not help that extension. But a fairly-concerted 
diversity of action, contributing to bring before the public the 
largest and best possible performance of fine music, is the shortest, 
as it is the only available, means of accomplishing the desired ex- 
tension—already half accomplished. In no province is it more 
true than in art, that honesty is the best policy. 


To conclude, thus saith the law, neither statute nor com- 
mon, but of equity, presided over by Sir J. Parker, in Chan- 
cery :-— 

LUMLEY V. WAGNER AND OTHERS. 

After his Honour had disposed of the list of short claims and 
short causes, 

Mr. Bethel (with whom were Mr. Malins and Mr. Martindale) 
said—The plaintiff, Mr. Lumley, Sir, has this morning filed three 
long affidavits, and of course it has been impossible for us to read 
them yet. On the other hand, the affidavits filed by the defend- 
ants were delivered to the plaintiff yesterday by the desire of my 
friends, and have probably only been submitted to them this 
morning. We are, therefore, each of us in the dark as to the contents 
of the affidavits of the other. Now, it is the desire of Mademoiselle 
Wagner, as well as of the other defendant, Mr. Gye, that the fullest 
opportunity should be afforded to Mr. Lumley of bringing forward, 
and, if he can, of maintaining his case against us. I have, there- 
fore, to ask your Honour to allow this motion to stand at the head 
of your Honour’s paper on Friday. I understand from my friends 
that they do not intend to file any more affidavits, and that they 


Surore. 





will give us copies of those which have been filed on the part of 
Mr. Lumley. J 





Mr. Bacon (with whom was Mr. Hislop Clarke), for the plain- 
tiff, said—Copies of the defendants’ affidavits were given to us 
yesterday, but they refer to exhibits, and, although we have seen 
those exhibits, we have not had copies of them. 

Mr. Bethell.—You shall, of course, have copies of them. 

His Honour.—It is extremely desirable that the parties should 
come fully prepared to understand each other’s case. “ 

Mr. Bacon.—Among other things to which the defendants’ 
affidavit refers there are a case and opinion relating to the Prussian 
law, which can of course have nothing to do with the facts of this 
vase. 

His Honour.—Let this motion come on the first thing on Friday. 


En attendant, pass we to other matters of less importance. 
 —————_ 
LONDON WEDNESDAY CONCERTS. 


Tue best concert of the season took place this week, and 
attracted the most crowded and overflowing audience. Mr, 
Braham, whose popularity, the older he gets, appears to be on 
the increase, was more than ever well received ; and in “Sound 
an Alarm,” and the “Old English Gentleman,” created a 
He was compelled to repeat the last. Herr Staudigl, 
who, after some years’ absence, has returned to England no 
longer a basso profundo, but a flexible barytone, divided the ho- 
nours of the evening with Mr. Braham. He was received in a 
most flattering manner, and by his highly expressive singing 
of Schubert’s “ Wanderer,” at once gained the unanimous 
favour of the audience. In a scena from Der Freischutz, “O 
Ruddier than the Cherry,” and Hatton’s “ Revenge,” Herr 
Staudigl was equally successful. Mdlle. Jetty Treffz, who has 
been appropriately styled the “ people’s singer,” repeated, by 
desire, “ Love’s young dream,” which she sang as sweetly as 
on the first occasion, and was again encored. Her last song 
was the popular “ Trab, trab,” which aroused old recollections 
and created the old enthusiasm. Malle. ‘I'reffz also sang the 
duet “ La ci darem,” with Herr Staudigl, which was one of 
the most attractive features of the concert. Herr Reichart, 
the tenor, who is becoming a general favourite, appeared 
several times, and was encored in “The Signal” of Haas, 
which he sang with the utmost spirit. We have remarked the 
promise displayed by Miss Stabbach at some of the recent. con- 
certs, and her execution of a difficult aria of Verdi last night 
gave evident signs of progress. The Misses Brougham, too, 
must be mentioned for the quiet and unaffected manner in 
which they sang one of the most charming of Mendelssohn’s 
chamber duets. Mr. ‘l'edder, who was encored in the “ Pil- 
grim of Love,” has a tenor voice from which great things may 
be expected ; but he exhibits too little ambition in the chvice 
of his songs. He sings well enough to attempt better music. 
The instrumental solos were one on the oboe, admirably played 
by M. Lavigne, and deservedly encored ; one on the cornet, by 
the indefatigable M. Arban; and the Carnaval de Venise by 
Signor Sivori, which was received with the usual acclamations. 
There were many other songs, &c., by Misses Rose Braham, 
Messent, Jacobs, Alleyne, and other singers, which we have 
neither time nor space to mention. Suffice it, the audience 
were so pleased with the entertainment that the majority 
remained until the end. Madame Anna Zerr is announced to 
sing at the sixth concert, but will not sing, as she cannot, 
because Mr. Gye will not let her. She would if she could. 

The accompanyists were M. M. Alexandre Billet and 
Adolph Schimon. Mr. Lovell Phillips conducted in the 
absence of Herr Anschuez, who was engaged at Mr. Aguilar’s 
concert. 





Mapie. Graumann, the vocalist, was married last month to 


M. Marchesi. 
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Provincial. 


Music at Mancusster.—(From our own Correspondent).—Mr. 
J.T. Harris’s fourth and last Classical Chamber Concert.—Pro- 
gramme: Grand Trio, pianoforte, violin, and violoncello, in C 
minor, op. 66 (Mendelssohn). Duo Concertante, violin and violon- 
cello (Les Fréres Ganz). Sonata, pianoforte, in B flat, op. 22 
(Beethoven). Grand Trio, pianoforte, violin, and violoncello, in 
E flat, op. 12 (J. N. Hummel). Solo, violin, “ Fantaisie” (C. Bae- 
tens). Grand Sonata, pianoforte and violoncello, in D, No. 2, 
op. 102 (Beethoven). Selection, pianoforte, “ Etude,” in G flat, 
op. 25 (F. Chopin) ; “Impromptu 4 la Mazurka,” in D, flat,—by 
desire ;—“ Meditation,” in B major (J. 7. Harris).—The attend- 
ance at Mr, Harris's concluding concert of the series was pretty 
good. The selection, as will be seen above, was admirable, and the 
performance was right worthy of it. Messrs. Baetens, Lidel, and 
Harris each seemed to be on their mettle—to leave a good im- 
pression at the finish—and we never heard any of the three play 
so well before. Mendelssohn’s beautiful trio (op. 66), the one he 
dedicated to Spohr, was a great treat; it is full of elegance and 
grace, and bears the unmistakable stamp of its gifted author in the 
characteristic scherzo, which immediately reminds the hearer of 
a similar effect with the stringed instruments, in the Midsummer 
Night’s Dream overture. The duo concertante, for violin and vio- 
loncello, was weli played by Baetens and Lidel; it is far more a 
display for the violoncello than the former instrument. Lidel has 
two or three prominent solo or obligato passages, the subject of 
one of which we recognised as a well known French romance, 
“La Sentinella,” and which is made good use of by the brothers 
Ganz in this duet. Mr. Harris had a difficult task in Beethoven's 
sonata (op. 22), but he mastered it cleverly, in spite of a lame left 
hand (the thumb was accidentally cut but a week before), which 
must have made it painful to perform passages requiring such 
power as the final rondo, and of the four movements the adagio 
was our favourite ; it was given as written to be, con molto ex- 
pressione. Hummel’s trio, which opened the second part, was in 
excellent contrast with what had gone before,—easy, flowing, and 
Lagrte:  be not so yar | wrought or elaborate ; it reminded us 
more of Mozart’s style. Baetens’ solo was a clever performance, 
and his “ Fantaisie” is doubtless well written for display. It did 
not strike our fancy much for all that. The duo sonata was another 
treat from Beethoven’s wonderful store—grand, lofty, and im- 
pressive—it is quite different in character to any of his sonatas we 
have before heard, and is evidently one of his later works (op. 102 
pr ts number), It was very finely played by Lidel and Harris. 
Mr. Harris then wound up the concert with a selection of shorter 
pieces; an “ Etude,” in G flat, of Chopin, and an “ Impromptu” 
and “ Meditation” of his own very satisfactorily. We trust Mr. 
Harris will be no loser by his spirited undertaking in a pecuniary 
sense. As a pianoforte player, and an exponent of Beethoven, he 
is sure to be a great gainer in reputation. There are not many 
young men in the provinces, who could so successfully have accom- 
plished such a task. 

Camsripvgr.— On Wednesday night week, a benefit concert, in 
favour of Mrs. Robson and family, took place at the Town Hall. 
It was attended by a numerous and discriminating audience ; but, 
when we recollect the esteem in which the late Mr. J. Robson was 
held, and the efficient manner in which he discharged his duties 
of organist, we should have been better pleased had the salon 
been better filled. The programme was excellent, and the per- 
formers acquitted themselves creditably. Mrs. Sunderland has 
considerable volume of voice: but there is a deficiency of mel- 
lowness in it. There is, however, something in Mrs. Sunder- 
land’s personnel and address that redeems her from a few failings 
in an artistic point of view. Mr. Machin sang the “ Last Man ” 
with much feeling, and the audience warmly applauded him. Mr. 
Eastes, Mr. Miller, and Mr. Piper also sang. The rest of the vocal 
part of the concert was good, “the members of the College Choirs,” 
who assisted, having discharged their part beyond our expectation. 
Dr. Walmisley presided at the pianoforte: the bold, rapid, and 
daring facility in executing intricate passages was as remarkable 
as the ease displayed in his performance. Mons. Venua was 
heard, as he always is, with delight: he appears quite master of 
the instrument which he played—the violin—and drew forth cla- 








morous applause. ‘The evening’s entertainment passed off with 
considerable eclat, and the assembly separated about eleven o'clock. 
—(Abridged from the Cambridge Chronicle.) 








Miscellaneous. 


Nor ArrivED BUT ANXIousLY Exprrcrep. — Vivier. 

Stenor anp Mapame Ferrart’s Sorres.— The soirée musicale of 
these eminent professors and popular vocalists was given in the Hano- 
ver Square Rooms, on Friday evening, April 30th, before a full and 
fashionable audience. The concert commenced with Dussek’s trio 
for pianoforte, violin, and violoncello, which was well played by 
Messrs. W. H. Holmes, Clementi, and Aylward. Signor Ferrari 
sang Mozart’s aria, ‘*‘ Mentre ti lascio” in excellent style, and was 
loudly applauded. Miss Dolby sang ‘* My heart is breaking” very 
charmingly, and barely escaped an encore. Mr. J. Balsir Chat- 
terton’s fantasia on the harp, was a very brilliant performance, and 
was duly appreciated. Mr. Swift sang “The Deceived,” by F. 
Mori, remarkably well; and Madame Ferrari's singing of Rossini’s 
“Selva Opaca” showed the accomplished vocalist, and she received 
warm and unanin.ous and well-deserved applause. Rossini’s trio, 
“O nume benefico” was well sung by Madame Macfarren, Mr. 
Borrani, and Signor Ferrari. Glover's duet, “ We come from fairy 
bower,” was also well sung by Madame Ferrari and Miss Dolby, 
and was loudly encored. Herr Pauer’s performance on the piano- 
forte, of Mendelssohn’s “ Andante Cantabile ” and “ Presto Agitato” 
was delicate and finished ; his own studies, “ L’Adieu du Soldat,” 
and “ La Cascade,” showed that he was a good composer, as well as 
an excellent pianist. The first was given in a very brilliant and 
characteristic manner, and was much appreciated ; in the Cascade 
he displayed great execution, combined with sparkling elasticity of 
touch, and refined expression, and was vociferously encored. Mac- 
farren’s trio, ‘‘ The Troubadour,” was sung in first-rate style by 
Mesdames Ferrari, Macfarren, and Signor Ferrari, as was also 
Lovell Phillip’s duet, “ Il Tragitto.” Signor Regondi’s fantasia on 
the concertina was all that could be wished, combining brilliant 
execution and exquisite expression ; it was applauded to the echo. 
Miss Ransford sang in her best style, Rossini’s Cavatina “ Bel 
raggio,” displaying to great advantage her voice, which is a beauti- 
ful quality of tone. Miss Kate Loder’s appearance was the signal 
for general applause, which she afterwards merited from her really 
brilliant performance of Weber’s Rondo brilliant in E flat. 
Meyerbeer’s Cavatina, “ Nobil Signor,” was sung in a very effective 
manner by Madame Macfarren, and received much applause. Mr. 
Borrani’s deep voice told out remarkably well in Donizetti's scena 
ed aria, ‘Imelda a mé volgea.” H. Smart’s new trio had great 
justice done to it by Madame Ferrari, Miss Ransford, and Madame 
Macfarren. Signor Ferrari sang Walter Maynard’s new ballad, 
“The Rose of my Heart” ina very chaste and expressive manner, 
and the concert concluded with Weber's quartet, “ Over the dark 
waters,” by Mesdames Ferrari, Macfarren, Mr. Henry, and Signor 
Ferrari. The concert throughout gave universal satisfaction. 
Messrs. Frank Mori and G. F. Kiallmark acted as conductors 
most efficiently. 

Musicat Institute or Lonpon.—The fifth conversazione of the 
Institute, on Friday last, was a most intcresting one. Mr. Hewett 
delivered a discourse on “The Theory of Musical Vibrations,” 
illustrating his remarks by some curious experiments in harmonics 
on the monochord. After tea, Beethoven’s trio for two oboes and 
cor Anglais was performed for the first time, in this shape, in 
England. At the next conversazione on Friday, May 14, M. Berlioz 
has consented to read a paper on the “ Present state of Music,” a 
subject no one is so well qualified as himself to illustrate. The 
progress of the Institute is most satisfactory; it now numbers 
nearly four hundred members. 

Mrs. Joun Macrarren’s Matinze.— Mrs. John Macfarren, a 
highly talented and rising pianist, gave the first of two Matinées of 

ianoforte and vocal music on Saturday, at the New Beethoven 
ooms. The programme was select and varied, and the executants 
notable. The instrumentalists were, Mrs. John Macfarren, and Mr. 
W. H. Holmes (pianists), M. Sainton (violin), and Signor Piatt 
(violoncello) ; and singers, Miss M. Williams, Miss Dolby, Madame 
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F. Lablache, Miss Ransford, Mr. Frank Bodda.—Beethoven’s trio% 
in E flat (No. 1. op. 1), for pianoforte, violin, and violoncello, with 
which the concert opened, was finely executed by Mrs. John 
Macfarren, M. Sainton, and Signor Piatti. The lady distinguished 
herself highly, and exhibited great precision and steadiness with 
very nice taste and feeling. The other classical morceau of the pro- 
gramme was Mendelssohn’s duet (op. 92), for pianoforte, performed 
by Mrs. John Macfarren and Mr. W. H. Holmes, with great brilliancy 
and spirit, receiving loud and unanimous applause. This duet, we 
believe, was introduced for the first time at Miss Dolby’s sovrées 
by Mrs. Macfarren and Mr. Holmes. Mrs. John Macfarren’s 
other performances were selections--including Sterndale Ben- 
nett’s “ Rondo Piacovolo,” “The Fountain,” and Mendelssohn's 
“ Sanft und mit Empfindung,” from the characteristic 
pieces—and Schuloff’s “ Caprice brillante sur des airs nationaux 
Bohemiens.” In the characteristic piece—one of the so-called 
“Temperaments,”—of Mendelssohn, Mrs. Macfarren’s agreeable, 
touch and equality of finger were strongly evidenced, while Mr. 
Sterndale Bennett’s two sparkling sketches afforded her every 
opportunity of exhibiting her neat and easy style of mechanism to 
the greatest advantage. But her best effort, at least the one which 
seemed to take most with the audience, was Schuloft’s caprice 
brillante. This was played with very superior energy and spirit. 
On the whole we have to congratulate Mrs. John Macfarren on 
the decided success which she achieved at her first matinée. M. 
Sainton and Signor Piatti each performed a solo of his own 
composition on his own instrament. These could hardly fail to 
prove distinctive features of the concert. The vocal items were, 
Miss M. Williams, ‘“ When sorrow sleepeth;” Miss Ransford’s 
“Tf o'er the boundless sky,” and “Soave immagine;” Miss 
Dolby’s “O del mio dolce ardor ;” and “ The dream of home ;” 
Madame F. Lablache’s “ Go bird of summer,” new song by Walter 
Maynard; and Mr. Frank Bodda’s “Sulla poppa del mio brik.” 
All these were excellent of thcir kind variously, and pleased 
universally. The company was fashionable and numerous—mostly, 
however, of the gentler sex—which, though very grateful to the 
eye, was not conducive to enthusiasm. Among the fashionables 
present we noticed the Marchioness of Bradford, the daughters of 
the Marchioness of Camden, the ladies Bridgeman, Lady Helen 
Stewart, Lady Anstruther, &c. &. Mr. Frank Mori conducted. 
The pianoforte used was one of Erard’s. --a very fined toned one. 

Hieueate.—The last but one of Mr. Case’s scrial concerts took 
place at the Literary Iustitution on Wednesday. Miss Poole, 
Miss Messent, and Mr. F. Smith were the vocalists. Miss Case 
was at the pianoforte. Mr. Glover’s comic duet, ‘“ The Cousins,” 
by Misses Messent and Poole, was re-demanded. This was the only 
encore. The neat little theatre of the institution was well filled. 
The last concert of the series is announced to take place at Dal- 
ston, on Monday. 

Lonpon Sacrep Harmonic Socirty.—Elijah was performed 
yesterday week, Miss Birch was the loadstone of the evening, 
and sang admirably. The hall was crowded to excess. 

M. Avex. Bitiet’s Concert.—The sixth and last concert 
of the series of classical pianoforte music was given on last Tuesday 
evening, in St. Martin's Hall, by this eminent artist. ‘The pro- 
gramme consisted of choice selections from the works ,of Bee- 
thoven, Dussek, Hummell, Chopin, 8. Hiller, and Mendelssohn, all 
of which were played by M. Billet with admirable taste and skill, 
anda thorough appreciation of the individuality and distinctive 
character of the several compositions. Beethoven’s sonata in D. 
minor, op. 29, was admirably executed, as was a beautiful sonata of 
Dussek’s, in which the rondo was given with exquisite expression. 
A selection of studies, by Macfarren, from the works of eminent 
composers, was warmly applauded, and Henselt’s study in F sharp 
encored. ‘The influence of these concerts of M. Billet on pro- 
moting a pure musical taste amongst pianoforte amateurs cannot 
be too highly estimated.— Sunday Times. 

: CiLaRA p Noveto, — A well executed—(and—need we say 

pretty ?”)—portrait of the popular and accomplished cantatrice, 
engraved on steel by Mr. W. Humphrys, from a painting by W. 
Wallace Scott, has recently been published. he likeness is 
admirable, and worthy to be placed in the drawing-room portfolio 
of those who feel interested in the profession of which Clara 
Novello is so bright an ornament. 








Re-unton pes Arts.—The first concert of the third season of 
these entertaining and agreeable ré-wnions took place on, Monda 
evening, in Queen Anne Street, Cavendish Square, whena full 
attendance of admirers and “ professionals’’ proved the estimation 
in which meetings of this kind, are held. The conductors were 
Messrs. Gollmick and Kloss, and the programme was equally well 
selected and executed. All went off well, and .amongst the 
artists who were encored may be enumerated, Madame E, Garcia 
and Mdlle. Magner, the former singing an air vari¢, by Rode, and 
an aria from Spohr’s Jessonda, and the latter a Tyrolienne, by 
Haas, with taste and effect. Mendelssohn's duet in D, for piano 
and violoncello,—excellently played by Madame Goffrie and Mr. 
De Mnocke, and a duet from Beatheine Tell, for piano and yiolin, 
also artistically executed by Miss Flemming and Mr. Goffrie, 
elicited much applause. A visit to these 7é-unions is an evening 
well spent, and moreover they tend towards the establishment of 
a professional “brotherhood” too commonly “more honoured 
in the breach than the observance.” 

American Irsms.——Catharine Hayes is at St. Loyis—Madame 
Anna Bishop has been giving concerts in New Orleans and 
Mobile—Madame Anna Thillon has been drawing crowded 
houses in the Domino Noir, at New York—Vincent Wallace is in 
Cincinnati. 

Istincron.—On Monday Evening a grand concert was given at 
the British School Rooms, Denmark Street, for the benefit of a 
Mr. Holmes, who was assisted on the occasion by Mrs. Alex. 
Newton, Miss E. Lyons, Miss Ransford, the Misses Wells, Messrs, 
D. King, Lawler, Leffler, G. Ford, -Ransford, and Farquharson 
Smith; the last-named gentleman officiating as conductor also, 
The programme was made up of the variety usually found at this 
style of concert, and seemed to afford great satisfaction, The first 
encore was awarded to Mrs, A. Newton for her brilliant execution 
of “ Qui la voce,” and though we should imagine very few present 
understood Italian, yet the spirit and energy throwg into it by this 
excellent vocalist caused it to be duly appreciated. Mr. F. Smith 
had a similar compliment in Sporle’s “ Lugger,” substituting 
Russell’s “ Life on the Ocean Wave.” Miss Wells next in “ Bon- 
nie Dundee,” in which this younglady’s fine voice told excellently ; 
but we should have felt more pleasure in hearing her repeat this 
song than run off into~ “ J/ Segreto,” which requires a brilliant 
vocalist and a good accompanyist, indeed. Mr. F. Ford’s “ Lost 
Child,” of course was required once more—this closed the first 

art in which all was vocal save one solo concertina’ ‘‘ Swiss. 
Soy,” by Master J. Ward, excellently played and with good feeling. 
After some twenty minutes’ delay between the parts Mr. Holmes 
came forward and informed those present it was owing to the non 
arrival of Adam Leffler, Esq., and therefore Mr. F. Smith would 
take his part with Mr. D. King and Mrs. A. Newton in “ This 
magic wove scarf.” Miss Ransford next sang ‘“ Peace inviting,” 
after which Mr. Leffler did arrive and of course sang “ The lads 
of the village,” which was encored after some opposition, for which 
opposition Mr. Leffler bowed his thanks; Mrs. Newton then sang 
‘Lo, hear the gentle lark,” obligato Master Ward; it was finely 
sung, but as it was just 11 o’clock and nine pieces more to come, 
the encore was not taken and we think wisely. The room was 
well filled and respectably attended, and no doubt proved, as in- 
tended, a benefit to Mr. Holmes. 

Miss Messent’s SorrEE Mustcate.—This event took place on 
Wednesday evening week, at the lady’s residence in Stratton Street, 
Piccadilly. The vocalists were the Misses Poole, Ransford, Mira 
Griesbach, and Messent, Messrs. Reichart and- Frank Bodda., 
The instrumentalists were Miss Arabella Goddard, Herr Jansa. 
Mr. Ap Thomas, and Mr. W. H. Grattann, who also conducted 
Miss Messent, who is now recognised as one of the most popular 
of our chamber vocalists, was in excellent voice, and sang with un- 
mistakeable effect. The drawing-rooms of the fair Beneficiaie, 
who has an extensive connexion, were early and well filled. 
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SUBSCRIPTIONS RECEIVED. 
JH. F., Halifax; W. J. M., Jersey; T. M. M., Edinburgh ; 
Miss B., Reading; J. E., Cambridge; C. D. A., Newcastle-on. 
Tyne ; E.§., St, Andrew’s, Fife. 
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MUSIC FOR THE ORGAN OR HARMONIUM, 


TBAVis's AMATEUR ORGANIST, a Collection of soft and 
full Yoluntaries, arranged in 12 Books, price 3s. each, and may be had in 
Two Volumes, neatly bound, price 18s. each. The high patronage and unprece- 
dented success of this.beautiful work have induced unprincipled publishers to offer 
urious copies and base imitations. The musical public are therefore respectfully 
AUTIONED against ordering any but “Trayis’s Amateur Organist,” published 
only by Leonr Lez & Coxnxap, 48, Albemarle-street, and may be had of all 
respectable Music and Booksellers throughout the United Kingdom. Also, the 
mateur Interludist and Preludist, by Travis, in Books, 4s, each. 
pute AMATEUR INTERLUDIST. A Collection of 144 short 
Interludes, to play between the Verses of the Psalms, in One Book; price, 4s. 
by EDWARD TRAVIS and J. P, DYER, 
HE AMATEUR PRELUDIST. A Collection of Preludes, 
vie Organ Stops carefully marked, in Books, price 4s. each; by EDWARD 


TRAYVI 
N,B. A new edition of KELLER’S NEW PIANOFORTE SCHOOL, 4s; 


—_aepeamy 
[THe AMATEUR VIOLINIST, a selection of the most favourite 
Airs, from the Standard Foreign Operas, arranged for the Violin, in sets, 
rice 1s. each, with an accompaniment (ad lib,) forthe Pianoforte, 1s.; Second 
iolin, 6d. ; Violoncello 6a, each, arranged by HENRY FARMER. : 
HE VIOLINIS7’S ALBUM, a selection of favourite Airs, Qua- 
drilles, Waltzes, &c., in sets, price 1s: each, with accompaniments for same 
nstruments as above, arranged by HENRY FARMER. 
(THE AMATEUR FLUTIST, same Airs as above, in sets, 1s. 
each, with accompaniments for same instruments, by HENRY NICHOLSON, 


HE FLUTIST’S ALBUM, in sets, price 1s. each, with 
accompaniments for same instruments, by HENRY NICHOLSON, 
HE CONCERTINIST’S ALBUM, in sets, One Shilling 
each. By NICOLO SILVANI. 
HE AMATEUR CONCERTINIST, in sets, One Shilling 
each. By NICOLO SILVANI. 
A NEW CONCERTINA TUTOR, by W. B. BIRCH, Price 3s. 
N.B. A new Editionof FARMER’S NEW VIOLIN SCHOOL, price 5s. 


NEW VOCAL MUSIC, 


VOCAL GEMS of FOREIGN OPERAS—a series of Twelve 
Songs, adapted with English Words to the most favourite Airs in the Foreign 
Operas. The Poetry by S. FARQUHARSON; the Music adapted by 8. NELSON, 
Price 2s. each. 

‘* These Ballads afford the English teacher an opportunity of availing himself of 
the most exquisite of the Foreign Airs, clothed in pure, pleasing, and perfectly un- 
objectionable language.”—Stamford Mercury. 

London: Lee and Coxhead, 48, Albemarle-street, and to be had of all Book 
and Musicsellers, 
CATALOGUES GRATIS, 


Just published, 


CLARA NOVELLO, 


A NEW PORTRAIT of Madame Clara Novello, engraved by 
W. Humphreys, after a painting by W. Wallace Scott. Prints, 3s.; Proofs, 5s. 
London: Cramer & Co., 201, Regent-street. 


CARD’S MELODION, 02 FLUTE-TUNER, 


REGISTERED, August 2, 1851.—The use of the Melodion is 

to either flatten or sharpen the pitch or tone of the Fiute whilst playing, which 
may be done with the greatest ease and exactness without removing the flute from 
thesmouth, or the left hand from its position—the ineonvenience of doing which 
every flute-player must have found whilst playing in concert. This instrument may 
be attached to any kind of flute, and detached at pleasure. It may be had at W. 
CARD’S Flute Manufactory, No. 29, St. James’s-street, Piccadilly, London.—Card 
and Co. manufacture flutes retaining the old fingering upen an approved principle, 
in wood and metal, of yarious kinds; as well as his patent Flutes, which require a 
very trifling change of fingering, doing away with the F natural keys, and rendering 
the execution of music written in the flat keys much easier. 

The above are used by Mr. Card, Mr. Eden, Mr. Card, jun., and Mr. Harker, at the 
Sacred Harmonic Society’s concerts, Exeter Hall, and also at the London Sacred 
Harmonic Society, the Philharmonic and Royal Academy concerts, and in Her 
Majesty's private Drawing Room Band. 


MR. GRIVELLI 


BESS to acquaint his friends and the public that a Third 
Edition of the ** ART OF SINGING,” enlarged and newly arranged in the form 
of a Grammatical System of Rules for the Cultivation of the Voice, may be had at 
his residence, 71, Upper Norton-street, and at all the principal Musicsellers. 

*,* Scon will be ready, the French and German Translation. 


PAROCHIAL PSALMODY. 


EW EDITION, by JOHN GOSS, (Organist of St. Paul’s 


Cathedral); a collection of Ancient and Modern Tunes. Also, a variety of 

















favourite Responses to the Commandments, and Single and Double Chants, with 
directions for Chanting, and for adapting words to the different tunes, with an 
Accompaniment jor the Organ or Pianoforte. Reduced price, 5s. 
‘ Pianoforte Catechism” (new edition), by J. Goss, Organist of St. Paul’s Cathe- 
» Reduced price, 1s, 
Cramer, Beale, & Co., 201, Regent-street, 





AMAT! VIOLONCELLO, | ; 


AN AMATI VIOLONCELLO FOR SALE (with Certificate), 
the property . of an Amateur, price £30. Apply to Messrs. Wessel and Co 
Music Publishers 229, Regent-street, corner of Hanover-street, London. 4 


MISS ANNIE VON ESCH TAYLOR 


RESPECTFULLY announces that her EVENING CONCERT 
will take place at the HANOVER SQUARE ROOMS, on WEDNESDAY, 
MAY 12th. Vocalists—Miss Louisa Pyne, Miss Poole, Miss Annie von Ezch Taylor, 
Miss Pyne, Miss Dolby; Herr Reichart, Messrs. Wrighton, Frank Bodda, Herr 
Jonghmans, and Herr Formes. Instrumentalists—Herr Mo!ique, Messrs. Lucas, 
Frederic Chatterton, Giulio Regondi, Don R. de Ciebra, and Mr. Aguilar, Conduc- 
tors—Mr. Aguilar and Signor Pilotti. Single Tickets, 7s. each ; Family Tickets to 
admit Four, £1 1s.; to be had’at the principal Music sellers, and of Miss A. Von 
Esch Taylor, 27, Bryanston-street, Portman-square; Reserved Seats, 10s. 6d.,gto be 
had only of Miss Annie Von Esch Taylor. 


HERR JANSA, 


PROFESSOR of the Violin to his Imperial Majesty the Em- 
peror of Austria, and Professor of the Violin and Composition at the Con- 
servatoire and Chapelle Royale at Vienna, begs to announce that his THIRD 
SOIREE of CLASSICAL CHAMBER MUSIC will take place on MONDAY EVEN- 
ING, MAY 10, at the BEETHOVEN ROOMS, 27, Queen Anne-street, Cavendish- 
square. Tickets of admissioi, 10s. each; Family Tickets to admit three, One 
Guinea; to be obtained at the principal Musicsellers’, and of M. Jansa, No. 10, 


EXETER HALL. NEW ORATORIO. 


DANIEL an oratorio (sixth chapter), by GEORGE LAKE, 
will be produced, FRIDAY, MAY 21. Same evening, Mendelssohn’s Psalm 
5), from the composer’s MS, orchestral accompaniment, and a Cantata by Weber, 
“The Praise of Jehovah.” MisseS Messent, Stewart, Felton; Messrs. Sims Reeves, 
Shoubridge, H, Buckland, Leffler, and H. Phillips, with band and chorus of nearly 
700 performers. Conductor, Mr. G. Lake. Leader, Mr. Willy. Organist, Mr. 
Brownsmith. Tickets, 3s., 5s., and 10s. 6d., at Addison’s, and all Music sellers. 


THREATENED 
DEMOLITION OF THE CRYSTAL PALACE: 


i consequence of many thousands of persons in the United 
Kingdom having been unable to obtain a copy of the Great Exhibition Chart 

printed in Colours, and Presented by the Proprietors of the Weexiy DisPatcu to 
their Subscribers and the Public, in the months of January and February last, a 
RE-ISSUE has been determined upon, to take place on SUNDAY, the 16th of MAY. 

The Chart, which has undergone a careful revision, shows by simple diagrams the 
number of persons that visited the Exhibition daily, the amount of money taken 
at the various entrances, the quantity of refreshments consumed; the names of the 
Royal C. issi 3; an t of the origin of the Palace, and its dimensions 
in feet. 

In order that every individual in the country may possess this Statistical reflex of 
curious and interesting results, to mark the demolition of the building, and to serve 
as a memento of its existence, the Chart will be delivered GRATIS to every Sub- 
scriber and Purchaser of the DispatcH on the day stated. wa Ge 

*s* The Dispatcn is published at 4 o’clock every Saturday morning, in time for 
the First Railway Trains leaving London, and for the Morning Mails. 

Early orders should be given to any Newsvendor in town and country; or to Mr. 
R. J. Woop, No, 139, Fleet-street. 

N.B. The News Agents will have a copy of the Chart with every Dispatcu of 


May 16th. 




















THE ROAD TO HEALTH. 


HOLLOWAY’S PILLS! 


(URE of a disordered Liver and Bad digestion. Copy of a 
Letter from Mr. R. W. Kirkus, Chemist, 7, Preseot-sireet, Liverpool, dated the 
June 6, 1851, To Professor Hottoway, Sir,—Your Pills and Ointment have stood 
the highest on our sale list of Proprietary Medicines for some years. A eustomer, 
to whom I can refer for any enquiries, desires me to let you know the particulars 
of her case. She had been troubled for years with a disordered liver and bad 
digestion. On the last occasion, however, the virulence of the attack was so alarm 
ing, and the inflammation set in so severely, that doubts were entertained of her 
not being able to bear up under it; fortunately she was induced to try your Pills, 
and she informs me that after the first, and each succeeding dose, she had great 
relief. She continued totake them, and although she only used three boxes, she is 
now in the enjoyment of perfect health, I could have sent you many more cases, 
but the above, from the severity of the attack, and the speedy cure, I think speaks 
much in favourcf your astonishing Pills. (Signed) R, W. Kingus 
These celebrated Pills are wonderfully efficacious in the following complaints:— 


Ague Constipation of Fevers of all Lumbago Tic Doulouroux 
Asthma the Bowels kinds Piles Tumous 
Bilious Com- Consumption Fits Rheumatism _Uleers 

plaints Debility Gout Retention of Worms of all 
Blotches on the Dropsy Head-ache Urine __, kinds 

Skin Dysentery Indigestion Scrofula orKing’s Weakness from 
BowelcomplaintsErysipelas Infilsmmation Evil whatever cause, 

Sore Throats &c., &e. 


Female Irregu- Jaundice 

larities Liver complaints Stone & Gravel 

Sold at the Establishment of Professor HoLLoway, 244, Strand (near Temdle Bar), 
London, and by all respectable Druggists and Dealersin Medicines throughout the 
civilized world, at the following prices—is. 1}d., 2s. 9d., 4s. 6d., 11s., 22s., and 33s. 
per Box, There is a considerable saving by taking the larger sizes. 

N.B.—Directions for the guidance of Patients ia every Disorder are aflized to 


each Box, 
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After which, the ] 





Maria, 
Enrico, 






Mattia and Mathieu. 






MAJESTY’S THEATRE. 


GRAND EXTRA NIGHT.—DON PASQUALE. 


ie is respectfully announced thata GRAND EXTRA NIGHT 
will take place on THURSDAY NEXT, MAY 13, when will be presented 
Donizetti’s admired opera, 


DON PASQUALE. 
Malle. SOFIE CRUVELLI, 


Norina, ove ooo ove oes 

Ernesto, poo ove ove as Signor CALZOLARI, 

Dr. Malatesta,... pes jae Pos Signor FERRANTI, 
AND 

Don Pasquale,... ey pareieay Signor LABLACHE, 


ast act of Donizeiti’s opera, 
MARIA DI ROHAN. 
one ove eee Madame FIORENTINI. 
ane Signor FERLOTTI. 


With various entertainments in the Ballet Department by Mdlle. Carolina Rosati, 
Mdiles. Rosa, Esper, Lamoureux, Allegrini, and Mdlle. Guy Stephan; MM. di 


Applications for Boxes, Stalls, and Tickets, to be made at the Opera Box-office, 
Colonnade, Haymarket. 








ONDUCTOR 











performance, 






SACRED HARMONIC SOCIETY, EXETER HALL, 


, Mr. COSTA.—FRIDAY NEXT, 14th MAY, 
Mendelssohn’s ELIJAH. Vocalists—Madame C. Novello, Miss Dolby, Miss M. 
Williams, Mr. Sims Reeves, and Herr Formes. 
in Exeter Hall, will consist of (including 16 Double Basses) nearly 700 performers. 
Tickets, 3s.; reserved, 5s.; central area, numbered seats, 10s. 6d. each; at the 
Society’s office, 6, in Exeter Hall. 
The Subscription is One, Two, or Three Guineas per annum. Subscribers now 
ent ring and dating to Lady Day, 1853, will reccive Four Tickets for the above 
Last Season there were eleven subscription concerts. 


The Orchestra, the most extensive 














Macfarren. 





MISS BIRCH, 











MR. BRINLEY RICHARDS’ 


SECOND PERFORMANCE OF CLASSICAL AND MODERN 


PIANOFORTE MUSIC, 
Will take place 


AT THE HANOVER SQUARE ROOMS, 


On Saturpay Morninea, May 22. 


Analytical remarks on the Classical Compositions will be written by Mr. G.A 


VOCALISTS :— 
MADAME MACFARREN, anp MISS DOLBY. 
MR. SWIFT. 


Prianorortr, M. ALEX. BILLET anp MR, BRINLEY RICHARDS 


Viotin, MONS. SAINTON. 


Viotoncetxo, SIG. PIATTI. Conrra-sasso, SIG. BOTTESINI. 
Conductor, MR. FRANK MORI. 


Reserved Seats, Half-a-Guinea; Single Tickets, Seven Shillings. 
Cramer's, and at Chappell’s, New Bond-street. 














WILLIS’S ROOMS. 


M. EMILE PRUDENT 


Begs to announce to the public that he will give a 


SECOND GRAND MORNING CONCERT 


At the above Rooms, 


On SATURDAY, THE 29TH. 
On which occasion he will perform some of his latest {Compositions. Further 
particulars will be duly announced. 








MADAME PLEYEL 


To be had at 








H‘4s the honour to announce that her GRAND MORNING 
CONCERT will take place at the HANOVER SQUARE ROOMS, on 
THURSDAY, MAY 20, to commence ati Two o’clock precisely. Vocalists— 
Mdlle. Jetty de ‘I'reffz, M. Fedor, and Herr Staudigl. ‘The Orchestra will be on the 
most extensive scale. Further particulars will be shortly announced. Tickets, &c., 
at Cramer, Beale and Co.’s, 201, Regent-street. 


MRS. DE BARRY, PIANISTE, 


H4s the honour to announce that her FIRST SOIREE MUSI- 

CALE will take place at the NEW BEETHOVEN ROOMS, on TUESDAY, 
MAY lith; assisted by the following eminent artistes :—Vocalists—Madame Mac- 
farren, Miss Messent, Miss Stubbach, Signor Caliagno, Mr. Wrighton. Instrumen- 
talists—Herr Molique and Mr. Scipion Rousselot. Conductor, Mr. Frank Mori. 
To commence at Eight o’clock. Tickets, Half-a-Guinea each, to be had of Mrs, de 
Barry, 5, George-street, Portman-square, and at the principal Musicsellers, 
























MRS. JOHN MACFARREN 


H4s the honour to announce that her SECOND MATINEE of 
PIANOFORTE and VOCAL MUSIC, will take place at the NEW BEE. 
THOVEN ROOMS, on SATURDAY, MAY 29th, to commence at fhalf- Two 
o'clock. Pianoforte—Miss Kate er, Mrs. John Macfarren, Mr. W. Sterndale 
Bennett. Harp—Mr. J. Balsir,Chatterton (Harpist to Her Majesty). Contra-basso— 
Signor Bottesini. Vocalists—Miss Poole, Maiame F. Lablache, Herr Reichart, Mr. 
Swift, Sionor F, Lablache. Conductor—Mr. Walter Macfarren. 

Single Tickets, 7s.; Reserved Seats, 10s,6d.; to be had at Ebers’ Library, 27, 
Old Bond-street, and of Mrs. John Macfarren, 16, Stanhope-street, Hampstead-road. 


NEW PHILHARMONIC SOCIETY, EXETER HALL, 


THE FOURTH CONCERT on WEDNESDAY NEXT, MAY 
12th. Beethoven’s Grand Choral Symphony, on an unprecedented scale of 
completeness. Madame Clara Novello, Miss M. Williams, Mr. Sims Reeves, Herr 
Staudigl; with Grand Chorus. Mdille. Clauss will perform Mendelssohn’s Concerto 
in G minor for the pianoforte; Mr. Sims Reeves will sing a new Scena by Dr. 
Wylde; Weber’s Overture to Der Freischutz, and other important works will be 
performed. The Orchestra will embrace the highest talentin Europe. Conductors— 
M. Hector Berlioz and Dr. Wylie. Leader—Signor Sivori. Reserved Seats, 10s, 6d. ; 
West Gallery, 5s.; Area, 2s. 6d.; at Cramer and Co.'s, 201, Regent-street. 


MR. C, SALAMAN’S EVENING CONCERT, 


HANOVER SQUARE ROOMS, WEDNESDAY, MAY 19 

Vocalists—Madlle. de Treffz and Miss Louisa Pyne, Herr Staudigl and Mr: 
Swift. Instrumentalists—Messrs. Sivori, Piatti, Bottesini, R. Blagrove, Briccialdi, 
Lazarus, Zeiss, Aptommas, Bohrer, and Salaman. Conductor—Mr. Osborne. 
Tickets, 7s., of the Musicsellers, aud of Mr. Salaman; Reserved Seats, 10s. 64. 
only of Mr. Salaman, 36, baker-street, Portman-square. 


QUEEN'S CONCERT ROOMS, HANOVER SQUARE. 


NDER the immediate Patronage of Her Royal Highness the 

Duchess of Cambridge.—Miss KATH ARINESMITH has the honour to announce 
that her FIRST MATINEE MUSICALLFE will take place at the above rooms, on 
WEDNESDAY, MAY 19, 1852, to commence at Two o'clock precisely. Vocalists— 
Miss Dolby, Miss E. Brougham, Miss Katharine Smith; Herr de Becker, Herr H. 
de Becker, and Signor Agosti. Pianoforte—Miss Susan Goddard. Violin—Herr 
van Heddeghem, Herr Oberthur Concertina—Signor Giulio Regondi. Conduct 
Mr. Aspull. Further particulars will be duly announced. 


MISS BIRCH AND MISS ELIZA BIRCH 


EG to announce that they will give TWO SOIREE MUSI- 
CALES at the NEW BEETHOVEN ROOMS, 27, Queen Anne-street, 

on FRIDAY, MAY /4th, and Friday, May 28; also a Matinée Musicale on Wednes- 
day, June 9th. On May 14th they will be assisted by Signor and Madame F. 
Lablache, Miss Ursula Barclay, and Mr. Swift. Pianoforte—Mdlle.Coulon. Oboe— 
Mr. Nicholson. Clarionet—Mr. Maycock. Bassoon—Mr. Larkin. Horn—Mr. C. 
Harper. Flute—Mr. Pratten. Accompanyist—Signor Negri. Subscription Tickets for 
the Series, One Guinea; Tickets to admit Three Persons to one concert, One Guinea ; 
Single Tickets, 10s, 6d. each. To behad at the principal Music sellers, and of Miss 
Birch and Miss Eliza Birch, 20, Hereford-street, Park-lane. 


CONCERTS. 


MUSICAL WORLD OFFICE, 
22, TAVISTOCK STREET, COVENT GARDEN. 


M.S. MYERS 


Begs to inform Ladies and Gentlemen about giving Concerts, that he 
Prints 






























PROGRAMMES, TICKETS, POSTING, AND 


ANNOUNCE BILLS, &€C,, 


On the Shortest Notice and at moderate Prices. 
*.* Orders by Post punctually attended to, 








Printed and Published for the Proprietor by MicHaEL Samvuet Myers, of No. 3, 
Studley Villas, Studley Road. Caplets Road, in the parish of Lambeth, atthe 
office of Myers & Co., 22, Tavistock Street, Covent Garden,in the parish of St. 

Paul, where all communications for the Editor are to be addressed, post paid, 

To be had of G, Purkess, Dean Street Soho; Allen, Warwick Lane; Vickers, 

Holywell Street, and at all Booksellers.—Saturday, May 8, 1852, 











